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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The main purpose of this study is to examine the impact of industrial 
change on workers and their attitudes. Industrial change is a permanent state 
of industry. It is hardly possible to think of industry without calling to 
mind the continuous changes that must characterize every growing, developing 
or expanding industrial society. And yet, change cannot simply be taken for 
granted. It is not always welcomed by society at large nor by workers, the 
people most often adversely affected by the change. Nor can the failure to 
accept change, or resistance to it, or even violent protest against it, be 
adequately explained in terms of the adverse consequences of the change for 
those involved. Attitudes toward change are not governed solely or even 
mainly by utilitarian considerations, by calculations of costs or gains in 
terms of immediate tangible results. Often they are deeply rooted in factors 
seemingly remote from the direct impact of the change. Thus attitudes toward 
change represent a complex problem for the social scientist as well as for 
government, industry, and the community. It has become commonplace that 


these attitudes cannot be easily understood or changed. 


The study of attitudes toward change calls for a comprehensive approach 
whereby factors which have been found to affect or might be expected to 


th 


Dre es 


influence workers' attitudes to change can be examined in a number of differ- 
ent change situations. In this study we do investigate industrial change in 
a variety of technological settings. In the design of the analysis we were 
guided by the central concern to discover how industrial conversion affects 
the attitudes of workers toward change in industry and how, in turn, these 


attitudes relate to the impact of conversion. 


The data on which this study is based were collected between January 
and May, 1968. The following industries are included in the study: Auto- 


mobile, Chemical, Electrical Products, Oil, Printing and Steel. 


These industries have been selected on the basis of several criteria. 
More particularly, the expected variation in technology among the industries, 
their importance in the Canadian economy, and the fact that they have been 
the subject of roughly comparable studies in other countries, were important 


considerations. 


As part of the research design we were interested in matching change 
and non-change situations. Since information that would allow us to con- 
struct two such populations of firms from which to sample was not available, 
we selected firms on a non-random basis, concentrating on considerations of 
accessability and appropriateness. We have to emphasize, therefore, that, 
since we did not sample industries and did not sample firms within industries, 
our findings cannot be generalized to Canadian industries as a whole or to 
the specific industries included. Our sample does not represent any general 
population in the strict statistical sense. A representative sample of Cana- 
dian industrial workers is clearly more desirable, but let us say at the out- 
set that the aim of this study is to examine variables and relations among 


them, not to describe populations. 1/ In the light of the complete absence 


of such studies on the Canadian scene—and not many, if any, strictly com- 
parable ones elsewhere—it was necessary to proceed with a study that would 
define parameters, a pilot study that would supply the type of information 
needed for a more carefully designed and focussed study of a representative 
sample of Canadian workers, something that would require an outlay of re- 


sources at least ten times that of the present study. 


In its final composition, the sample includes sixteen firms from the 
above mentioned six industries. Table 1 reveals the breakdown of the firms 
on approximate total size, size of target sample, and number and per cent 
returns. Overall, we received 50.3% completed questionnaires which, for a 
mailed questionnaire requiring approximately one and a half hours to conm- 


plete, is an excellent rate. 
A. METHOD OF SAMPLING 


The standard procedure for selecting respondents was to sample male 
hourly rated workers on direct production, skilled maintenance workers, and 
immediate supervisors in each firms. All others were excluded at the out- 
set. In addition, in the unionized companies, we sampled union executives 
and stewards separately. The production workers in the sample are almost 
exclusively skilled and semi-skilled, since unskilled workers usually do 
not relate directly to the production process in these companies and our 
questionnaire was not quite appropriate for them. Thus the skill level in 
the sample is undoubtedly higher than that for the average Canadian indus- 


trial worker. 


In all but the three larger firms, we included all the employees in 


each of the three categories of occupations, namely, immediate supervision, 


Industry 


Automobile 


Chemical 


blectrical 


Oil 


Printing 


TOTAL SIZE OF FIRM, SIZE OF TARGHT SAMPLE, 
AND NUMBER AND PER CENT RETURNS BY INDUSTRY 


Firm 


AUTOMOBILE 


CL 
Ce 


CHEMICAL 


HL 
Ke 


HLECTRICAL 


Ol 
02 
04 
O4 
05 


OIL 


EL 
Pe 
Po 
Ph 
PD 


PRINTING 
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TABLE 1 


102 
A pe 
191 
800 
1020 


TOTAL 


8405 
TOTAL 


GRAND ‘TOTAL 


Target Sample 


892 
310 


Le0e 


315 
446 


749 


THO 
216 


956 


Achieved Sample 


37h 
129 


205 
144 
150 


290 


23342 


(41.9) 
(41.6) 


(41.9) 


Vokes) 
erie 


(47.6) 


(05.4) 


(48,2) 
(48.2) 


skilled maintenance, and direct production. In these three cases, we sampled 
randomly using a table of random numbers. In the automobile firm we sampled 
50% of skilled maintenance and 20% of direct production in both plants and 
50% of immediate supervisors in the smaller firm (but all immediate super- 


visors in the larger firm). 


In the largest Electrical Products and Printing firms (El and P5) we 
sampled 50% of direct production, and all individuals in the other two cate- 
gories. In the Steel firm we sampled 40Z of supervision and 20% of the other 


two categories. 


A few further comments should be made on the sampling procedure. In the 
automobile firms the sample proportion was not uniform for all production 
workers. Tt was 20% for all production occupations with the exception of 
assembly line workers, only 10% of whom were selected because of the very 
large number in that category. Furthermore, in A2, workers who started after 
September 1965 were not included in the sample frame because they were not 
involved in the change event for that company. Finally, in the steel in- 
dustry, we were unable to obtain job titles for the sampling of individuals. 
We did have information on job class, a numerical ranking common to the Steel 
Industry, ranging from approximately 01 to 35. 2/ We excluded all those be- 
low job class 07 (i.e., the relatively unskilled). From the remainder we 
drew a 20% sample. Although we were less likely to get indirect production 
workers this way, we did end up with some individuals who were not direct 
production workers. The final sample reported in Table 1 and used in the 
analysis was cleaned up by omitting the small number of indirect production 


workers whom we had inadvertently sampled. 


We discovered very soon after data collection commenced that it would 
be impossible to distribute questionnaires at the plants or to administer 
the questionnaire to groups of workers. As a result of different shifts, 
the reluctance of companies to interfere with production, and the possible 
bias that might be introduced by this method, we decided to mail the ques- 
tionnaires directly to the workers’ homes. 3/ They were mailed to all 
people in the sample, except for the 79 employees of the first firm included 


(Pl). 


The questionnaire was accompanied by a cover letter giving a minimum of 
information about the study but stressing its importance. These letters were 
different for each firm, containing the name of the firm, the specific plant, 
and wherever possible, the name of at least one representative of management 
and one of the local union with whom we had discussed the study. For all 
unionized firms we obtained permission from the union executive before carry- 
ing out the survey. In most cases the union leaders were willing to associ- 
ate their names with the study. In two or three cases they refused, but 
compromised by allowing us to state that union officials had no objection to 
the survey. The questionnaire was followed up after about ten days with a 
postcard asking again for participation. After another ten days we sent a 
letter with a final appeal and a request that the blank questionnaire be re- 
turned if the individual did not wish to participate. We picked three com- 
panies with low return rates and two with high returns for a further follow 
up in which we asked potential respondents why they did not wish to fill in 
the questionnaire. In this way we hoped to be able to determine if any bias 
entered our data as the result of selective participation. The returns from 
this letter indicate that many people did not participate because they felt 


that some of the questions were too personal and were not related to labour 


relations and the work world (the proposed terms of reference for the study). 
We may add that refusal to participate was not the only reason for not res- 
ponding. We failed to locate some individuals because they had moved. A 
few were not able to read or write English. Still others had left the em- 
ploy of the company by the time they received the questionnaire. Thus per 
cent returns would be higher than fifty if we excluded these people who, in 


one sense, were not "potential" respondents. 


In constructing the questionnaire we pooled items tapping relevant vari- 
ables from various studies of industrial workers in the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada. However, we designed the majority of items ourselves 
because strictly comparable studies had not been done elsewhere. The ques- 
tionnaire went through several revisions and was pre-tested on a small number 
of workers in a steel plant in a suburb of Toronto. This pre-test confirmed 
our impression that it would not be a fully appropriate instrument for un- 


skilled workers. 4/ 


The change event specific to each company was chosen in consultation 
with the management of the company. The nature of this change and when it 
took place was then described briefly on a separate sheet, without any evalu- 
ation of its impact on workers. This sheet was inserted into the question- 
naire at the appropriate place. Respondents were asked on the sheet to keep 
the particular event in mind when they answered the section on change and 
its impact. In this way we ensured that all respondents from a particular 
firm would have the same change event in mind. This, we hoped, would give 
us a firmer basis for generalization about the impact of change than ques-— 
tions about change in general, or questions about any change a respondent 


might select, would have given us. We inserted these sheets even for 


companies which we classified as non-change. In these cases the described 


change was clearly a minor one with very little conceivable impact on workers. 


The pre-test indicated that the questionnaire would take the average 
worker about one and a half hours to complete. We did in fact ask respond- 
ents how long it took them to fill in the questionnaire. The mean time for 


the total sample was only fractionally over one and a half hours. 


To a question asking respondents whether they found the questionnaire 
interesting or dull, 862 replied that it was interesting. Space was pro- 
vided for comment at the end of the questionnaire and the remarks written 
in were overwhelmingly positive. Of course, these results are based on a 


50Z return. 


One may argue that nonrespondents are likely to have negative opinions 
and lack interest in the questionnaire. This is probably true, but we feel 
that the accuracy of the information that we did receive is all the more 
sound. In other words, we assume that the majority of those who did fill in 
the questionnaire were interested and sincere in answering the questions as 
accurately as they could. The comments at the end of the questionnaire also 


tend to confirm this interpretation. 


We are still faced with the important question of whether respondents 
differed from nonrespondents on certain major dimensions. The literature 
on this issue suggests that the greatest differences occur in samples of 
general or heterogeneous populations (Wallace, 1954). Our data is based on 
populations relatively homogeneous in terms of social class, education, and 
occupation (i.e., all respondents are supervisors or manual workers from 


only six different industries). 


Still, nonrespondents may differ from respondents on important charac- 
teristics. One possibility is that nonrespondents may be more dissatisfied 
with their jobs than respondents. If this is true for nonrespondents in 
general, it should not affect comparisons across industries. Thus, if the 
most dissatisfied workers in each industry did not answer the questionnaire, 


relative comparisons across industries should not be affected. 


A final point on the issue of nonrespondents is to repeat that we do 
not claim to have a randomly selected representative sample. The coding 
procedure was as follows. If a questionnaire had one or more pages un- 
answered it was eliminated from the returns. All information from the 
completed questionnaires was transferred to IBM coding sheets. Since almost 
all items were pre-coded this was basically a straight job of transcription. 
If a pre-coded item was left unanswered or the respondent circled more than 


one response the specified colum was left blank. 


On the few open-ended questions, categories were proposed in advance 
and tested on about one hundred questionnaires. Generally the proposed 
categories were based on experience with a pre-test and were found to be 
satisfactory, although in some cases it was necessary to refine or alter 
the code. In addition to information in the questionnaire, certain objec- 
tive information obtained from the firm was coded for each respondent (e.g., 


size of firm, frequency of change in the firm, specific impact of the change) . 


The coding on each questionnaire was checked by aligning codes for 
specified columns and by checking every fifth item. If two or more mistakes 
were found on one line the entire card was checked against the questionnaire. 
All the open-ended questions were coded and check coded by research assis- 


tants familiar with the project. 


ous 


B. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 


A description of a few social characteristics of the sample permitted 
us to see to what extent the social composition of respondents varied by 
industry. This sensitized us to the possible influence of these factors on 
the findings and indicated which of these factors it would be important to 


control for. 


Two of these characteristics, age and education, have so universally 
been demonstrated as important factors in people's attitudes and opinions 
that we will use them throughout the study as controls whenever possible. 
The description of these characteristics here is, therefore, of special 


importance for the rest of the study. 


1; Age 


Previous findings indicate that age is an important factor in attitudes 
to change, with younger people usually more likely to favour change than 
older people (Palmer, 1957-58). These findings suggest that age 35 is a 
kind of watershed as far as the difference made by age is concerned—contrary 
to the hippie dictum not to trust anyone over 30. Because of the age distri- 
bution in our sample (see Table 2), we had to choose 40 as an arbitrary cut- 
ting point in order to get comparable proportions in each category: 41% are 
under 40 years of age and 59% are over 40. There are noticeable differences 
in age composition among the industries. The workers in Chemicals 5/ and 
Oil are somewhat older than those in the other industries, while those in 


Printing and Steel are somewhat younger. 
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2. Education 


Education is perhaps the most important social characteristic having 
an effect on attitudes to change, whether social or technological. The 
better educated usually are more favourable in their attitudes toward change 
than those with lower education. In the total sample, 25% have completed 
high school or more education (Table 3). There are few marked differences 


among the industries with Oil being slightly more educated. 


As a matter of interest, we may note that only 112 of the total sample 
report that their fathers had completed high school or more education as 
compared to 25Z in the sample itself. There is, therefore, considerable 


educational mobility represented in the sample. 
3. Income 


While the differences among industries in education are small, the dif- 
ferences in income are substantial (Table 4). In Automobiles, Chemicals, 
and Electrical Products, reported incomes are lower than in Oil, Printing, 
and Steel. Oil workers especially are well paid relative to those in other 


industries, with 96% reporting more than $7,000 a year. 
4. Others 


A few other social characteristics of the sample may be noted briefly. 
Ninety per cent of those in our sample are married. On religious affilia- 
tion, 25% of the respondents say they are Catholic, 59% Protestant, and 142 
profess no religion. Twenty-eight per cent consider themselves supporters 


of the Liberal Party, 19% of the Progressive Conservatives and 34% of the 


New Democratic Party. 
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As for class identification, 12 say thev belong to the upper class, 20% 
to the upper middle, 34% to the lower middle, 45Z to the working class and 
only 0.20Z% to the lower class. In terms of background, 427 of the sample 
say they grew up in an area with less than 20,000 people. The printing in- 
dustry is the only one that differs significantly from the mean with only 
23% in this category, which is not surprising since all printing firms are 


located in Metro Toronto. 


One of the most interesting comparisons among industries concerns place 
ofr births In the total sample, 69% were born in Canada. However, in Auto- 
mobiles the proportion is onlv 472. In Steel and Oil it is 87Z and 81Z, 
respectively. The figures for the other industries are close to the total 


sample figure. 


It will not be feasible to control for possible effects these differ- 
ences might have on the relationships we examine in the various chapters of 
the study. We are confident, however, that controls for age and education 
are the most important. 6/ In this way, we hope to be able to eliminate 
most of the effects that differences in the social characteristics of our 
sample could have on the relationships of the variables of occupation, com- 
pany, labour relations, and technological structure with attitudes to change 


in industry. 


The analysis in the following chapters is organized around the worker 
in order to map out the various factors that can be expected to influence 
his attitudes to industrial change. In the next chapter we describe the 
various change events in each industry, and the perceptions and evaluations 
of these changes by the workers. In Chapter III we examine in some detail 
various aspects of the complex area of attitudes toward work-related changes. 


In the next four chapters we consider the relationships of a whole range of 
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factors to attitudes toward industrial change. In Chapter IV we focus on 
the worker's attitudes to his immediate job in terms of intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic job satisfaction and alienation. Chapter V concerns a wider set of 
aspects of the worker's situation, his occupation level and his relation to 
technology. This leads us to the next set of factors which derive from the 
nature of the plant or firm and the worker's relationship to it. In the 
final phase of the analysis—Chapter VII—we examine the labour-management 
system and its relevance to the impact of industrial conversion on workers' 


perceptions of and attitudes to change. 
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Blalock (1960: 410) makes the point that "in exploratory studies, the 
main goal of which is to obtain valuable insights which ultimately 
lead to testable hypotheses, probability sampling either may be too 
expensive or lead to fewer such insights". 


See Job Description and Classification Manual (United Steelworkers 
of America— AFL/CIO and Co-ordinating Committee Steel Companies, 
January 1963). 


In many ways the mailed questionnaire was the most appropriate way of 
gathering our data. (See Wallace, 1954). 


A copy of the final form of the questionnaire is reproduced in Appen- 
a Se 


We have adopted the convention of referring to the firms in our sample 
as Simply Chemicals, Oil, etc., when we discuss the differences among 
industries. This is convenient and economical but it does run the 
risk of misinterpretation. We want to emphasize again that the sample 
is not representative of any industry and that this usage of industry 
names should not be misread and implying that we can generalize our 
findings to any industry as a whole. Hence, whenever we use the term 
"Chemicals", for example, we mean by it "the two chemical firms in- 
cluded in this study" and nothing more. 


We also found it necessary in the analysis to control for the degree 
of co-operation or conflict in labour-management relations because 
this factor related to so many different aspects of a respondent's 
relationship to his work. 
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CHAPTER IT 


THE IMPACT OF CHANGE 


A. THE CHANGE EVENTS 


The specific change events studied in each firm and the worker's per- 
ceptions and evaluations of these changes are the subject of this chapter. 
In the selection of companies it proved impossible to locate comparable 
change situations by industry. In some industries we were unable to find 
current major changes at all. Moreover, our results are reported on in- 
dustry and not for firm. Therefore, some industries are made up of both 
change and non-change firms. 1/ It should also be mentioned that even for 
change firms the change was less likely to have affected the skilled main- 
tenance sample. In order to facilitate understanding of the findings, it is 
important to describe briefly the change events by firm as to their nature 


and scope of impact. 2/ 


1. Automobile 


Previous to February 1968, the Car Assembly Plant of Automobile 1 ay, 
(N:374) 4/ produced a mixture of compact and regular models. In 1967 the 
decision was made to switch the plant completely over to standard models. 
Thus, at the time of the study (February-March 1968) the model mix was 
changed to six standard and one compact model, and finally during March 


1968, the compacts were completely phased out. 


oie 


In the earlier production process, the chassis of the two different 
models had been assembled on separate production lines because of differ- 
ences in construction. From the completed chassis stage both types of units 
entered a common final assembly line. In the phasing out of compact models 
nearly all production workers were affected to some extent. In particular 
the chassis line for the compacts was gradually closed down and most of the 
workers transferred to other chassis lines. All workers on the final 
assembly line were affected to the extent that the product became more uni- 
form. This may be an important change to the production worker. The assembly 
line is considered to be the epitome of repetitive and alienating work 
(Walker & Guest: 1952: 9). It may be that the change at Automobile 1 to 
the production of a single type of model has further reduced whatever little 


variety there was on the line. 


The change at Automobile 2 (N:129) was one of the few plant-wide radi- 
cal changes we were able to study. In June 1965 the Engine plant of this 
company was shut down and fully re-organized and re-equipped with the latest 
high speed automated (continuous, integrated and electronically controlled) 
metal working machinery. In June and August of 1965, 1,391 employees were 
laid off while the new equipment was being installed. Recalls began in 
September 1965 and were completed by late February 1966. Several hundred 
additional new workers were added in March and April. It can safely be said 
that, objectively speaking, the jobs of all production workers were signifi- 


cantly affected, becoming much more automated. 


On the whale, we consider the changes in the sampled automobile industry 
to be significant in the sense that, objectively speaking, these changes had 


some effect on the jobs of a large proportion of the production workers. 
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2. Chemical 


In the chemical industry two plants of the same company were studied. 
In one plant only a minor change was involved. In the other the change 
radically affected an entire department. In Chemical 1 (N:134) hollow 
electrodes were installed in three carbide furnaces between September 1966 
and November 1967. This is a method whereby fine coke and lime are intro- 
duced directly into the furnace. This utilizes the raw material more 
effectively. The change affected 25 of a potential sample of 313. It is 
difficult to assess the extent to which the change affected these individ- 
uals, particularly since it did not change their relation to the technology 


in any important sense, but it is probable that it was not a very important 


change. 


In Chemical 2 (N: 156), a new highly automated ammonia plant was built 
and came into operation in the last few months of 1966. The old plant was 
shut down in June 1967 after the newer plant came on full stream. a7” “the 
ammonia department consists of about 30 people in a potential sample of 
436. From this point of view, despite the fact that it was an important 


change in the plant, it was not necessarily widespread in its direct effects. 
3. Electrical Products 


After considerable effort to locate major changes in the electrical 
industry, we were unable to find satisfactory clear cut situations. At 
Electric 1 (N: 378) there have been many changes in the past years but none 
that affected more than a handful of people at one time. We took the option, 
for this sample, to refer in general to technological changes at the plant 


during the past few years, and to give two examples of the types of changes 
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we had in mind. One example was the introduction of electronics into pro- 
cess control equipment, as a result of which smaller panels could be used, 
The other example referred to the reduction in size of motors as a result 
of better insulation techniques. Therefore, although we do not have a 
single concrete issue of change for this sample, the changes referred to 
should have a concrete meaning to the workers, roughly comparable to that 


of a single event. 


An organizational change in July 1967 at Electric 2 (N: 77) divided 
the production department into two divisions, Turbine Manufacturing and 
Air Handling. This meant that there were two production managers instead 
of one, and some of the foremen had to report to a different supervisor. 
But for the rest of the workers in the plant this was probably a change 


in name only as their jobs were likely not affected. 


Thus changes in the Electrical Products Industry were not satisfactory 
from our point of view, although the change at Electric 1 may be more mean- 


ingful thanwe anticipate. 
4, Oil 


The Oil Industry, consisting of five different refineries, reflects a 
mixture of change and non-change situations. Oil 1 dominated the Oil In- 
dustry sample (N: 317 of 538). During 1967 several process units were in- 
tegrated and combined in a single complex with central controls. This 
centralization, known as Complex No. 1, includes a computer which controls 
the production process automatically (the first in Canada). The new unit 
became operational early in 1968, four months before we administered the 


questionnaires. This is potentially and symbolically a very basic change. 
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Computerization of production is the ultimate in automation. The 
extent of the impact of the change at Oil 1 is not at this time clearly evi- 
dent (87 workers of a target sample of 470 were directly involved in the 
change). Complex No. 1 is just the first of two centralization programs. 
Moreover, it has not yet been completely debugged, having been operational 
for only a few months. Thus its full impact will not be known for some time 


to come. Even at this stage, it still seems to be an important change to 


consider. 


At Oil 2 (N: 100) a gas plant is being added to the refinery. It was 
on the point of being completed at the time of our study (May 1968). For 
this reason it is premature to consider its impact. In addition, we do not 
consider this change a basic one in relation to the operation of the refin- 


ery because it will only directly affect a handful of workers. 


In two plants, Oil 3 (N: 21) and Oil 4 (N: 55), a training program for 
operators was the change event studied. This is an on-the-job program, spon- 
sored by the company, to provide continuous training in the technological 
procedures and developments in the oil industry. It is a qualitatively dif- 
ferent type of change from our other issues which are mainly technological 


in nature, but it may have significant affects on the worker nonetheless, 


In the final oil refinery sampled, Oil 5 (N: 45), a new Hydrocracker 
Unit came into operation about six months before our survey. This new unit 
is the latest development in hydrocracking and was installed to supplement 
the refinery's existing cracking capacity. We consider the change to be an 
important one because it directly affected the jobs of 23 of the 40 produc- 


tion workers. 
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In sum the changes in the oil industry are somewhat different from each 
other. The sample size of Oil 1 will likely dominate the findings. On the 
whole, we classify the changes studied in two of the plants (Oil 1, 5) as 
relatively basic, while the events studied in the other three plants could 
be classified as non-change given the nature of the events in two of the 


plants (0il 3, 4) and the minimal impact of the other (Oil 2). 


5. Printing 
Characteristic of the printing firms in our sample were changes that 
affected a small proportion of workers. One year before data collection, 
Printing 1 (N:61) installed two offset printing machines. Four people re- 
trained to operate the new machines. The workers who took the new jobs had 


the opportunity to learn new skills and earn higher pay. 


In September of 1967 (five months before the administration of the 
questionnaires), an Alphatype was added to the equipment of Printing 2 (N: 
(aale The Alphatype is a photo composing method whereby codes are punched 
on magnetic tapes and transformed on positive film. Six workers retrained 


to operate the new equipment. This too, then, was a minor change. 


In June 1967 (eight months prior to our study) Printing 4 (N: 65) in- 
stalled a phototypesetting operation. As in the other two small printing 
firms, only a few workers were involved. Four workers were retrained for 
the new unit but, unlike the first two firms, three additional workers were 
hired, Photocomposition is an interesting issue in the printing industry. 
It is the newest form of typesetting which really has not yet been widely 
adopted, Potentially, it could entirely displace traditional typesetting 
although it will probably be used by most firms to increase capacity rather 


than to cut back, at least in the short run. The International Typographical 
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Union has taken the position that Only members of the printing trades should 
be allowed to operate new equipment (through retraining). 6/ Photocomposi- 
tion, however, requires skilis (e.g., photography) different than the ones 
traditional to the printing trades. This will be a very interesting develop- 


ment to study in the next few years in the printing industry. 


Four months before our survey, Printing 4 (N: 264) introduced the use 
of perforated tapes on line casting machines. Two of eight linotype machines 
were converted to the new method. In the old method the linotype operator 
hyphenates and spaces each line. In the new procedure a teletype operator 
perforates tapes. The tapes cast lines automatically on the converted 
machines,thereby eliminating the need for the lino operator to make adjust- 
ments at the end of each line. Ty In Printing 4, with a potential sample 
size of 351, 6 workers are teletype operators (producing the tapes), 4 moni- 
tor the converted machines, and 18 continue to work on the regular linotype 


machine. 8/ 


im the 220th printing’ firm (N: 208) we used a two-pronged change issue. 
The first component consisted of the introduction of perforated tapes, a 
little over two years before our study. In addition to this, a few months 
prior to our arrival, a computer was installed which automatically hyphen- 
ates and spaces each line. This affects the teletype operator who no longer 
has to space each line. The linotype operator is not directly affected. In 


a potential sample of 342 there are 9 teletype and 8 monitor operators. 


To sum up, we would classify all firms in the printing industry as in- 
volving non-change situations in that the changes were uniformly limited in 
their scope, affecting, however basically, only a small proportion (about 


4¢)of the people sampled. 
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6. Steel 


One of the three major steel producing companies in Canada is the only 
firm representing the steel industry. In September 1967 a continuous cast- 
ing department came into operation. Continuous casting converts molten 
steel directly into prefinished shapes. It eliminates the ingot stage in 
traditional steelmaking. Only a small number of workers were directly 
affected by the change (16 of 777 returns), so this too is a non-change 
situation. The elimination of the ingot stage would likely have an indirect 
effect on a number of workers, but continuous casting per se is a basic 


change for only a few individuals in our sample. 


An overview of the sample indicates that we were able to study basic 
change issues in the Automobile, Oil, and, to a lesser extent, Chemical 
industries. Changes in the Steel and Printing samples were relatively in- 
significant. The ambiguous change at Electric 1 makes the classification 
of the Electrical Products industry difficult. We would tentatively locate 


it between Chemical and Steel. 


On the basis of interviews with management, and whatever literature on 
the firms was available, we classified industries on the frequency of change 
experienced in the last twenty years or so. The result was roughly the same 
as that for the specific change—Automobile, Oil, Chemical and Electrical 
Products emerge as high on change, Steel inconclusive, and Printing low. We 
hasten to emphasize that this is a very loose classification. For example, 
one firm in our Chemical sample, representing about half the returns, was 
clearly low on frequency of change. One would need much fuller information 


and more refined methods to classify the industries rigorously. 
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To conclude, in most cases we failed to locate the types of change situ- 
ations that we would have ideally liked to study. Major changes were scarce. 
However, we are able to rank the various industries on the basis of degree 
and frequency of technological change. With the large sample, we should be 


able to examine these variables fruitfully. 


A preliminary look at the data reinforces our conclusion about frequency 
of change. We asked respondents how often they feel their companies have 


introduced changes in the past few years (E: 106). 9/ 


The rank order and percentages by industry for those saying "very often" 


or "quite often" is presented in Table 5. 
Table 5 


Proportions saying that their Company introduces 


changes ''very often" or "quite often'' by industry 


Automobile 89.22 
Oil 81.32 
Electrical 76.62 
Steel 74.22 
Chemical 68.97 
Printing 54.32 
Total 73.42 


With Chemical the only exception, our objective ordering was identical 
to that perceived by respondents. On respondent's perception of the fre- 
quency of change in his firm, Automobiles is significantly the highest and 


Printing the lowest. One of the two Chemical plants—comprising 472% of the 


_ save 


achieved sample—was classified as low on change. It is likely that this 


is the main reason for that industry's low rank. 


We now turn to the respondent's perceptions of the change events just 


described. 


B. PERCEPTIONS OF CHANGE 


For each plant included in the survey we inserted in the questionnaires 
an additional sheet of paper describing the specific change event which took 
place in his plant. The respondents were asked to keep this particular 
change event in mind when they answered a series of questions which followed. 


The questions dealt with three different aspects of the change event: 


1. The respondent's perception of the radicalness of the change, 
his evaluation of the change as good or bad, and his percep- 
tion of the difference the change made in his own work. 

2. The respondent's evaluation of the impact of the change on 
his satisfaction with various aspects of his job. 

3. The respondent's perception and evaluation of the way the 
change event was handled by the company in terms of advance 
notice and information and worker participation in the deci- 


sions to introduce the change. 


1. Perception and Evaluation of Change 


A close comparison of the worker's perception of the change with the 
objective change event as described would require separate analysis of the 
data for each firm. Unfortunately this was prohibitive in terms of time and 


funds. Because we analyzed the data by industry, a comparison of workers’ 


at... 


perceptions with objective information will have to be based on our ranking 


of the industries rather than the firms in terms of the radicalness of the 


change. 


The following question was asked to determine the worker's perception 


of the radicalness of the change in terms of the number of people affected 
by it: 

Q.128 In your opinion, how basic or important was the change 

as it affected the jobs of most of the workers in the firm? 


It was a very basic change that greatly affected the 
jobs of most of the workers in the firm. 


It was a medium change that affected the jobs of the 
workers somewhat, but not drastically. 


It was a very small change that only slightly affected 
the jobs of most workers. 

As can be seen in Table 6, only 17% of the total sample perceive the 
described changes as basic, greatly affecting the jobs of most workers in 
the plant (V=.217) 10/. Among the industries, the proportions perceiving 
a basic change range from 30% in Automobiles to only 52 in Printing. The 
order of perceived radicalness of the change is Automobiles, Chemicals, 
Oil, Steel, Electrical Products and Printing. With the exception of Chemi- 
cals, this reflects quite closely the order in which we would rank them 


objectively, although such ranking is admittedly very rough. 


Respondents were next asked whether they consider the change, on the 
whole, as good, bad, or neither one way nor the other. Less than 5% see 
the given change as bad, while 652 think it was good and 302 indicate that 
they did not see it in either good or bad eens (Table 7). There is very 


little difference among the industries in the proportion saying it was a 
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bad thing. Automobiles had the highest proportion giving this response and 
Printing had the lowest (7% vs 22, respectively). Automobiles also has much 
the lowest proportion of workers saying that the specific change is a good 

thing. Chemical workers and Printers are the most likely to say that it was 


a good thing. 


In order to focus on the change as it affected the respondent himself, 


we asked the following question: 


ee L Has the change made any difference in your work? 
It has made no difference in my work 
A little difference in my work 
Some difference in my work 
Quite a lot of difference in my work 
It has made a great deal of difference in my work 
The proportions giving the last two responses, saying the change made 
a lot or a great deal of difference in their own work, are closely compar- 
able to those perceiving the general radicalness of the change as very basic, 


greatly affecting most workers (Table 8). In fact, the order among the indus- 


tries is exactly the same. 


This consistent tendency to perceive a change that affects oneself as 
also basic for others appears even more strongly when the two variables are 
cross tabulated (Table 9). The relationship obtained is strong (V=.245) and 
it remains at this level of strength when controls for age and education are 
introduced. Of those saying that the change made no difference in their own 
work, only 10% perceive it as a basic change greatly affecting most workers, 
whereas only 15% of those reporting that the change affected their own work 
a great deal perceive it as a small change. It is impossible to determine 


in which direction the perception mechanism operates, but it seems most 
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plausible to expect that the extent to which a person's own job is affected 
will colour his perception of the radicalness of the change. But it should 
also be clear from Table 9 that there is no one to one relationship between 


the two reports. 


2. Evaluation of Impact of Change 
on Job Satisfaction 


In nine different questions we asked respondents to indicate whether 
the change had a positive or negative impact on their work situation and 
job satisfaction. From these we selected four and summed them to form an 
index of evaluation of change. The selected questions dealt with respon- 


sibility, general job satisfaction, management, and security. 


The question on responsibility was intended to measure the impact on 
intrinsic job satisfaction, while that on security measures the impact on 
extrinsic job satisfaction. The question on satisfaction with management 
is an attempt to measure the impact on the worker's relation to management, 
while the one on general job satisfaction attempts to get a general measure 
of the overall impact of the change on the worker's job. Hence we included 
in the index various aspects of the respondent's work situation that could 


be affected by the change. 


The question on general job satisfaction shows the format used: 


Q. 135 Are you in general more or less satisfied with your 
job than you were before as a result of the change? 


More satisfied 
Not affected or about the same 
less satisfied 


The theoretical range of scores for the index is 4 to 12, We divided 
the range into three categories: Positive Impact (4 - 6), No Impact (7 - 8), 


and Negative Impact (9 - 12). 
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In the total sample, 14% score in the category "Positive Impact", 73% 
in the category "No Impact", and 13% in the category "Negative Impact" 
(Table 10). Among the industries, Chemicals has the largest proportion in- 
dicating a positive impact (17%) while Printing has the smallest (8%). Auto- 
mobiles has the largest proportion reporting a negative impact (21%) while 
the other industries rank virtually about equal with the smallest proportion 


in this category (range from 9% to 13%). 


If we deduct the proportions in the category "Negative Impact" from 
those in "Positive “mpact" we derive an index of the "Net Impact" of the 
change. The "Net Impact" is positive for Chemicals, Steel and Oil, while it 
is negative for Electrical Products, Printing and Automobiles. Steel shows 
the largest positive net impact (+10%) and Automobiles the largest net neg- 
ative impact (-6%). This order is very close to that obtained in the general 
evaluation of the change, showing again an impressive degree of consistency, 
although the general positive evaluation involves a majority in every in- 


dustry. 


Another index which can be derived from these scores is the "Total 
Impact" index, indicating the total proportion in each industry who report 
that they were affected by the change, regardless of the direction of the 
impact. The rank order of the industries, in terms of the size of the pro- 
portions under "Total Impact", is exactly the same as the order found in 
proportions saying it was a very basic change as well as in the proportions 
saying their own jobs have been affected quite a lot or a great deal by the 
change. One should not make too much of this similarity of rank order since 
the differences among the proportions are often small, but neither should it 


be denied that this consistency over six separate questions can be seen 
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as evidence of the reliability of the questions. Furthermore, this order 


is essentially similar to our own ranking of the industries on the basis of 


objective evidence. 


Additional evidence for the consistency is obtained in the very strong 
relationship found between the "Total Impact" index of change and the re- 
ported difference the change made in the respondent's work (V = .293). Of 
those who say the change made a great deal of difference in their work, LO% 
say it had a positive impact while a further 31% say it had a negative im- 
pact (Table 11). %™ the other hand, of those who say the change made no 
difference only 7% say it had a positive impact on their job satisfaction 


and only 6% say it had a negative impact. 


In summary then, a little more than one-quarter of the total sample in- 
dicate that their job satisfaction has been affected by the described change 
event, with about half of these indicating that they are more satisfied and 
about half indicating they are less satisfied. But three-quarters of our 
respondents report that their job satisfaction was not affected by the 


change. 


%, Adequacy of Information and 
Worker Participation 


The insistence on advance notice and adequate information about techno- 
logical changes which will affect workers has become a common feature of 
labour-management relations and collective agreements. We had considerable 
difficulty in finding precise objective evidence as to how much advance 
notice was given for the change events on which we focus in this study. We 
were not able to establish in each of the 17 cases how this aspect of the 


Change had been handled. The reports of our respondents have to be treated, 
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therefore, as perceptions with some unknown relation to objective reality. 


We cannot test their reliability against any objective standard. 


In answer to the question: "How did you feel about the advance notice 
of the change?", 71% of the total sample indicate that they had received 
notice early enough, while 24% say they received no advance notice and 
another 5Z say the notice was not early enough (Table 12). Among the 
industries, the proportions reporting no advance notice range from 34% in 


Electrical Products to 82% in Oil. 


There is a clear relationship between this distribution and the percep- 
tion of the radicalness of the change. In the three industries ranking low- 
est in proportions perceiving the described change as_ basic (Electrical 
Products, Printing and Steel), the proportions reporting no advance notice 
are highest, while the opposite is true for the other three. In other words, 
the less radical the described change the less likely it is that advance 
notice will be given. But this relationship is by no means clear cut. For 
example, although Oil ranks third in radicalness of change, it has the low- 
est proportion reporting no advance notice; and Automobiles, ranking first 
in perceived radicalness, has the highest proportion indicating no advance 
notice among the three ranking high on perceived radicalness. The reports 


on advance notice are, therefore, not simple reflections of the radicalness 


of the change. 


Essentially the same pattern is discernible in the responses to ques-— 
tions about the adequacy of explanation of and information about the change 
(Tables 13 and 14). Oil and Chemicals show the lowest proportions indicat- 
ing no explanation or information and Printing and Electrical Products show 


the highest proportions. The one exception is in the case of "explanation" 
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(Table 13) where Automobiles has the highest proportion reporting no 
explanation of the change. In interpreting the tendency of Automobiles to 
reflect lack of communication, it is necessary to point out that the data 


was gathered during a strike over wage-parity. 


In order to get a more reliable index of satisfaction with information 

about change, we combined the ae aes on explanation, information and 
ke 

advance notice, recoded them so that’ they score in the same direction, and 
summed them to provide an index witty theoretical range from 3to9. We 
divided the scores into three Garemiee: Low Information (3-5), Medium 
Information (6), and High Information’ (2907 These scores reflect the same 
order of differences among industries as described above, with only 102% of 
those in Oil scoring low on adequacy of information, followed by Chemical 
(21%), Steel, (272), Automobiles (27%), Printing (362%) and Electrical (372). 


In the total sample, 27% score low on adequacy of information, 9% score 


medium and 64Z score high. 


We will use this index in later chapters to examine the relation of the 
information variable to other aspects of the described change and attitudes 


to change in the total sample. 


Another main aspect of the way in which change is handled is whether 
or not employees are involved in the decisions to introduce the change (Coch 
and French, 1948). We asked respondents "Did the workers affected by the 
change participate at all or have any influence in making decisions about 
the adoption of this change?" Of the total sample, only 15% say "yes" 
(Table 15). The individual industries fall into three groups on this ques- 
tion. In Printing and Oil, more than 20% say yes; in Steel and Electrical 


Products, 14% and 16Z, respectively; in Chemicals and Automobiles, less than 


INDUSTRY 


Automobiles 
Chemicals 
Klectrical 
Oil 
Printing 
Steel 


TOTAL 


No. Of cases 


No. of non-responses 
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TABLE 15 


REPORTED PARTICIPATION OF WORKERS 
IN DECISIONS TO INTRODUCE CHANGE 
BY INDUSTRY 
in percentages 


Percentage saying: 


Yes No Total 
7.0% 92.4% 100.0% 
9.0 91.0 100.0 
L557 84.4 100.0 
20.8 79.2 100.0 
Pre 78.6 100.0 
15.9 86.1 100.0 
15.4 84.6 100.0 
389 2130 
= 315 Cramer's V 
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102 say yes. These answers do not follow any of the patterns we have found 
so far. But they do follow a pattern suggesting that they are closely 
related to the atmosphere of labour-management relations. Printing and Oil, 
with the highest proportions, are the two industries with non-unionized 
firms in the sample. On the other hand, as we shall see later, Electrical 
Products and Automobiles were characterized by somewhat strained relation- 


ships at the time of data gathering. 
C. CONTROL VARIABLES 


At this time it is appropriate to describe the relation of three 
factors, which we use as controls—age, education, and atmosphere of labour- 
management relations—to the set of attitudinal change variables just des- 
cribed. Throughout the study we controlled for these factors on all major 


relationships. 


Age and education are obvious standard variables likely related to 
industrial change, and therefore, should be held constant. Atmosphere of 
labour-management relations is an important variable to take into account in 
the examination of factors determining attitudes and responses to indust- 
rial change. It should be a particularly important aspect of attitudes 


toward specific changes experienced in the plant. 


i Age 


As a control variable, age was dichotomized into those under 40 years 
of age, and those 40 and over. Age is not strongly related to perceived 
radicalness of the change. Those over 40 are slightly more likely to per- 


ceive the change as basic (V=.077). 


ag ee 


Similarly, the relationship between age and impact of the change on job 
satisfaction is weak (V=.045) with the younger group a little more dissatis- 
fied with the change and the older workers more likely to say they were not 


affected. 


Age makes only a slight impact on the distribution of scores on the 
index of information about the change (V=.084). The younger are slightly 


less satisfied with the information they received about the change. 


Although age does not have a great effect on these variables, it is 
interesting to note that the older workers are more likely to consider the 
change basic, and the younger respondents more likely to be dissatisfied 


with the change and the manner in which it was handled. 
2. Education 


We dichotomized education into those who had some high school education 
or less and those who had completed high school education or more. There is 
no relationship to perceived radicalness of change, nor to the adequacy of 
advance notice as measured by our three-item scale. There is an association 
between education and the scale measuring the impact of change in terms of 
responsibility, general job satisfaction, satisfaction with management and 
security (V=.089). The more educated are more likely to see the change as 


increasing these aspects (19% as compared to 12% for the less education). 


3. Atmosphere 


We asked respondents whether they thought that labour-management rela- 
tions in their firm are mainly marked by "conflict" or "co-operation". Since 
"atmosphere" is plant specific we expected fairly strong relationships with 


respondents’ attitudes to the actual change events in their firm. 


pees 


Those who perceive the atmosphere to be characterized by conflict are 
more likely than those who perceive an atmosphere of co-operation to say 
that it was a very basic change affecting most of the workers in the firm 


(V=105):. 


Perceived atmosphere of labour relations is more strongly related to 
the impact of the change on job satisfaction. Those who report an atmos- 
phere of conflict are less likely to report a positive impact and more 
likely to report a negative impact than those who see the atmosphere as 


characterized by co-operation (V=.185). 


The respondent's perception of how that change was handled is also 
fairly strongly associated with atmosphere. Those who report an atmosphere 
of conflict are more likely to say that workers received no or not enough 
information and advance notice about the change (V=.191). Among respondents 
in a perceived conflict atmosphere, 37% score low on adequacy of information 
as compared to only 22% of those who perceive co-operation. On the other 
side, 712 of those reporting co-operation score high as compared to 51% of 


those who report conflict. 


With respect to the other aspect of how the change was handled, 
"conflict'"’ respondents are more likely to say that workers did not particip- 


ate in the decisions about the change (V=.134). 


One can conclude, then, that reported atmosphere of labour-management 
relations plays a much greater role than does age or education in relation 
to perceptions of specific industrial changes. The causal direction, of 
course, cannot be ascertained. It is not clear whether atmosphere of labour- 


management relations colours workers' perceptions and evaluations of specific 
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changes or whether the change events affect workers' perceptions of the 
labour-management atmosphere. Whatever the case, we will be considering the 


role of atmosphere much more fully in terms of its effects on the variables 


to be analyzed in subsequent chapters. 


D. FREQUENCY OF CHANGE AND 
PERCEPTIONS OF SPECIFIC CHANGE 


In the rest of this chapter we want first to consider the worker's per- 
ception of the frequency of change in his company in relation to his percep- 
tion and evaluation of the specific change event. Secondly, we would like 
to examine more closely the relationships among the variables measuring per- 


ceptions and evaluations of the specific change. 


1. Frequency of Change 


The frequency with which change takes place in the worker's job situa- 
tion is another important variable which should affect his orientation to 
change. Some authors (Blauner, 1964) indicate that frequent change can 
breed an atmosphere favourable to the acceptance of further change. Un the 
other hand, a drastic change in work organization that proved to increase 
dissatisfaction is unlikely to contribute to the acceptance of another 
change soon after. Moreover, change could be so frequent that it prevents 
the routinization of work to a level where workers can relate meaningfully 
to their tasks. In order to sort out the possible influence of frequency 
of past change in the company, we examined the relationship of this factor 


to the perceptions and evaluations of the specific changes. 


First, it should be noted that perceived frequency of change relates 


fairly strongly to atmosphere of labour-management relations with those who 
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perceive conflict slightly more likely to report frequent changes, as one 
could perhaps expect (V=.130). Perceived frequency of change in company 
relates fairly strongly to the perceived radicalness of the change event, 
the reported difference it made in the worker's own situation and the evalu- 
ation of its impact on job satisfaction (V=.144, V=.132 and V=.102, respec- 
tively). The relationships are all in the same direction: those who say 
that their company introduces change frequently are more likely to say the 
specific change was basic, that it made a great deal of difference" in 
their work and that it had a negative impact on their job satisfaction. 
This kind of "hale effect of change is somewhat unexpected since one would 
expect that the more frequent the change the more workers would be accus- 
tomed to it and would take it "in their stride". Controls for age, education 


and atmosphere do not affect these relationships. 


2. Perceptions and Evaluation of 
Specific Change 

Adequacy of information is moderately related to perceived radicalness 
of change (V=.104) with those who sccre low on this variable being somewhat 
more likely to say that it was a small change. It is also mildly related to 
the reported difference the change made in the respondent's own work (V=.094), 
with those who say the change made a great difference in their work more 
likely to score high on adequacy of information than those who say it made 
no difference and less likely to score low. These relationships are not 


affected by controls for age, education and atmosphere. 


The relationship of adequacy of information to evaluation of the im- 
pact of the change on job satisfaction is somewhat stronger than the pre- 


vious two (V=.134). Those who score in the category "Positive Impact" are 


ai 


more likely than those who score ''Negative Impact" to come out high on 
adequacy of information. Of those in the category ''Positive Impact", 117% 
score low on adequacy of information and 812% score high, while 412 of those 


in "Negative Impact'’ score low and 47Z score high. The relationship is not 


affected by the controls. 


Worker participation is moderately related to adequacy of information 
with those who answer "yes" to the participation question more likely to 
score high on adequacy of information than those who say "no" (V=.125). Of 
those who say "yes", 78Z score high as compared to 61% of those who say "no". 
This relationship is not affected by controls for age and education but it 
is affected by the control for atmosphere of labour-management relations. 
Among those who perceive an atmosphere of conflict it is strengthened 
(v=.138), but among those who report co-operation it is weakened (V=.081). 
This effect seems to derive from the tendency for those who answer "no" to 
the question on participation to be influenced by the atmosphere in report- 
ing on the adequacy of information. Among those who say "no" and perceive 


an atmosphere of conflict, 39% score low on adequacy of information while 


only 24% of those who say "no" and report co-operation score low. 


Report on participation is also weakly related to evaluation of the 
impact of the change on the workers' job satisfaction (V=.099). Those who 
say workers did participate are more likely to have a ‘Positive Impact" 
score and less likely to have a "Negative Impact" score than those who say 
workers did not. Of those who say workers did participate, 21% have a 
"Positive Impact'’ score as compared to 13% of those who say they did not, 
while only 8% of the former have a "Negative Impact" score as_ compared 


to 15% of the latter. When we introduce controls for age, education and 
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atmosphere, the relationship becomes even weaker for people over 40 years 
of age, those with high school or more education, and those who perceive an 
atmosphere of co-operation. The relationship is slightly strengthened for 
the opposite categories of these variables. For example, among those who 
perceive an atmosphere of co-operation, the differences in scores of those 
who report participation and those who do not are reduced (V=.062). But 
among those who report an atmosphere of conflict, the differences become 


slightly more pronounced (V=.105). 


These finding ‘eem to indicate that when an atmosphere of conflict is 
perceived it colours the perception of everything having to do with the 
labour-management relations, such as worker participation in decisions about 


change. 


In this chapter we have described in detail the workers' perceptions, 
evaluations, and reactions to actual change events in their companies. In 
subsequent chapters we move on to consider the relationships of a whole range 
of factors to the workers' perceptions of the specific changes.In Chapter III 
we examine respondents’ attitudes to change in terms of general orientations 
or dispositions to change, as these relate to their attitudes to specified 


consequences of change. 
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A future step, of course, is to analyze the change firms separately. 


As mentioned in Chapter I, a description of the change event for 
each company was inserted in the appropriate questionnaires. A 
sample of the change described for Oil 1 is reprinted in Appendix C. 
Each insert description followed the same format, 


We adopt the convention of referring to Automobile 1, Automobile 2, 
Chemical 1, Chemical 2, etc., to distinguish the different plants 
within each industry. 


Unless otherwise indicated, the number in brackets refers to the 
achieved sample. 


The old plant was not disassembled, but stands inoperative a few 
hundred yards from the brand new, more automated plant, providing 
an interesting juxtaposition. 


See S. M. Lipset, M. Trow and J. Coleman (1956). This was confirmed 
in our own interview with a local International Typographical Union 
official, Toronto, January 1968. 


The operator, in fact, just monitors the machine. 


The ‘change to perforated tapes may have an important symbolic effect 
on those linotype operators whose machines were not converted. 


The numbering of questions in this study are the actual numbers for 
the items as they appear in the questionnaire (see Appendix B). 


For a more complete explanation of the meaning of the measures of 
association given in brackets for each relationship, see Note on 
Statistics, Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


ATTITUDES TO CHANGE 


One of the major challenges of this study was to develop reliable 
measures of attitudes to change. This would enable us not only to assess 
the relevance of attitudes to actual change events in industry, but also to 


measure the impact of technological change on such attitudes. 


We attack this problem by mapping out three different dimensions of 
attitudes to change. The first level concerned the respondents’ perceptions 
and evaluations of actual changes that had been introduced in their work 
situations. This aspect of change was thoroughly described in the previous 
chapter. A second dimension that we refer to as general orientations to 
change consists of statements of opinion or attitude evaluating three differ- 
ent general aspects of change. These will be described below. The final 
dimension consists of questions asking the respondent to indicate what he 
most likely would do if certain specified hypothetical consequences of 
technological change affected him personally. There are some interesting 


aspects of this dimension of change which we will discuss below. 


It is obvious, then, that we consider attitudes toward industrial 
change to be a multidimensional phenomenon which can be studied in a number 
of different ways. The advantage of studying specific changes is that the 
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researcher can describe known changes to the respondent who has a concrete 
referent on which to base his reply. However, one can appreciate from our 
discussion in the last chapter that it is virtually impossible to select 
comparable specific changes in a number of different firms. For various 

reasons one may find at any given time fairly basic changes to study in one 


firm, and insignificant ones in another. 


In light of the problems of locating comparable specific changes, we 
felt that it was necessary to include measures that would represent a more 
standard or uniform referent of the phenomenon of industrial change. For 
this reason we included the two more general Himenai ons of general orienta- 


tions to change, and orientations to hypothetical changes. 


It is important to emphasize that evaluations of the actual changes, 
general orientations, and orientations to hypothetical consequences of 
change are considered to be independent dimensions, although we do propose 
that they are interrelated in that the general orientations and the orien- 
tations to hypothetical consequences should have some bearing on how an 


individual will react to actual changes in the work situation. 


In this chapter we will be examining these interrelations among the 
different measures of change. In the following chapters we take into account 
a series of work factors as they relate to attitudes toward the specific 
changes and the hypothetical consequences. We will not include the general 
orientations in these later chapters because they do not directly relate to 
work factors. However, we do predict that these general orientations are 
related to readiness to accept hypothetical consequences and to evaluation 
of the specific changes. Before examining these relationships, it is neces- 
sary to describe more fully our measures of general orientations, and orien- 


tations to hypothetical consequences of change. 


as 5ye- 


A. GENERAL SCALES OF ATTITUDES TO CHANGE 


As we have indicated above, the workers' attitudes to change in general 
could be expected to influence their behavior in change situations. We have 
used three scales to measure these attitudes on three different levels: 
attitudes to change specific to the job of the worker, attitudes to techni- 
cal change and automation, and attitudes to social change in general. Ques- 
tions designed to measure each of these aspects were included in a factor 
analysis of a total of 48 attitudinal items. Twelve principal component 
factors were extracted and rotated orthogonally according to the varimax 
criterion. Three of these factors were clearly identifiable as the job 
change, technical change and general social change dimensions indicating 


that they were independent entities. These scales are described in turn. 


l. The Job Change Scale 


Trumbo (1961) and Hardin (1967) have developed and used a job specific 
change scale which promises to relate: to readiness to accept change. We 
incorporated a six item scale based on their work in our questionnaire. 
The items express various degrees of preference for a ee which changes 


often or remains the same over long periods. 


The six job change items had high factor loadings on a single factor 
indicating that they were items from the same domain. The wording of the 


actual items and their factor loadings follow: 


=—500-— 


Factor Loading 
Cc - 13 I like a job where I know that sO 
I will be doing my work about 
the same from one week to the 
next 


C - 34 I would prefer to stay with a -60 
job I know I can handle than to 


change to one where most things 
would be new to me 


c - 55 The trouble with most jobs is -40 
you just get used to doing things 
in one way and then they want you 
to do them differently 

Cc - 101 One can never feel at ease on a Ape is) 
job when the ways of doing things 
are always being changed 

C - 139 When I get used to doing things 65 
in one way, it is disturbing to 
have to change to a new method. 


Cc - 79 Ideal job changes a great deal 63 


Respondents were given five categories of response: 


Strongly agree 

Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 

Strongly disagree 

Low scores indicate agreement with the items and reflect a preference 

for job stability rather than change. The range of possible scores on this 
scale is 6 to 30, with high scores indicating attitudes favourable to job 


specific change. We divided the scores into three categories: Low (6-16), 


Medium (17-21) and High (22-30). 


The main expectation in the analysis below is that people who prefer a 
job which changes very little would be inclinced to perceive specific 
changes unfavourably to the extent that it would require some changes in 


their job. 
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Since this scale measures a set of general attitudes to the job situa- 
tion, we would not expect to find substantial differences among the six 
industries. It is unlikely that these attitudes will be shaped directly 
by the work situation in the industry itself, although people with certain 
orientations may be more likely to work in one industry than another. Of 
the three scales of general attitudes, we would expect job change to be most 
closely related to the work situation within the industry since the content 
of the scale is specific to jobs. Although it does not refer to the 
respondent's present job, it is likely that the type of job he considers 


ideal would be coloured by his experiences on his own job. 


In our total sample, 26% score low on the Job Change Scale, 392% score 
medium, and 35% score high (Table 16). Among the industries there are not 
large differences (V=.078). Oil (38%), Electrical (38%) and Printing (372) 
have the largest proportions scoring high on this scale. Automobiles (292), 
Steel (30Z) and Chemicals (33%) have the lowest. When we compare the propor- 
tions scoring high with those scoring low, it is interesting to note that 
Automobiles is the only industry with a higher proportion scoring low than 


high. Steel is the only other industry that has a high relative proportion 


scoring low. 
2. The Technological Change Scale 


The second level at which we try to measure general attitudes to 
change is that of evaluation of technical change or automation. Here the 
reference is to the technological system with no reference to the content 
of jobs as such. The factor analysis uncovered a five item scale with two 
items reflecting a negative evaluation and three a positive evaluation of 
technical change. The following items (with factor loadings noted) consti- 


tute the scale: 
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Factor Loading 


c-5 Even though technical change and - 46 
automation is bound to happen, it 
doesn't mean that it is usually a 
good thing 

C - 39 It is necessary for management to ~45 
make technical changes continually 
even though this is not always in 
the workers' interest 

C - 77 In spite of what many people say, -70 
technical change and automation 
is really a very good thing 


C - 105 Technical change and automation are 94 
happening too rapidly these days 


C - 124 Technical change and automation is a -67 
good thing on the whole, even though 
it often interferes with the interests 
of workers 
The categories of response provided were the same as for the previous 
scale, ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree". Theoretically 
scores could range from 5 to 25, with low scores indicating attitudes favour- 


able to technical change. We divided this scale into three categories: High 


(5-12), Medium (13-15), Low (16-25). 


We expected that respondents scoring high on the Technological Change 
Scale would be more likely to be receptive to change in industry than those 
scoring low. Here again we did not expect to find great variations among 
the industries since the content of this scale would not be related to the 
work situation except in so far as technological change might have affected 
it. It was considered less likely for this scale than for the Job Change 
Scale that proportions scoring high or low on the scale would vary markedly 


with industry. 


In the total sample 51% score high, 332% medium and 16% low on this 
scale (Table 17). Among the industries the proportions scoring high range 
from 54Z in Printing to 46Z in Automobiles, a range of 82. The differences 
are, therefore, negligible (V=.062). The proportions scoring low also show 


small differences. 


3. The General Change Scale 


The most general level on which we attempt to measure attitudes to 
change is that of society at large. The four items in this scale, which 
were derived from the factor analysis, have no specific job content, nor 
do they refer to technological change or automation as such. In construct- 
ing this scale, we built on the work of Neal (1965) who found that general 
orientations to change or non-change predicted fairly well to decisions with 
respect to specific change issues. We expect, therefore, that respondents 
scoring high on the General Change Scale will more likely be receptive to 


change than those who score low. The following items make up the scale: 


Factor Loading 


Cc - 18 As it is, the society is in pretty -60 
good shape; efforts to change it 
will just make things worse 


C - 53 The world as it is, is a pretty good -64 
place. We really don't need all this 


concern about change 


Cc - 70 Permanence and stability, not change toe 
are what we should aim for in society 


Cc - 81 If you start trying to change things . 36 
very much you usually make them worse 
The categories of response were the same as for the other two scales. 


The theoretical range of scores is 4 to 20 with low scores indicating a 
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"low" change orientation. We divided this scale into three categories: 


Low (4-12), Medium (13-15), High (16-20). 


We expected that this scale, being the highest of the three in level 
of generality, would be least related to specific industries. Its content 
does not reflect anything that would necessarily be more associated with one 
industry than with another. In the total sample 30Z score low, 372 score 
medium and 33Z score high (Table 18). Among the industries Printing has the 
highest proportion of high scores on this scale too (36%) while Chemicals 
with 28% has the lowest proportion. Thus there is very little variance 


among industries on this general scale too (V=.047). 


In sum, the differences among the industries on the three general 
change scales are fairly small, but the consistency with which Automobiles 
was the lowest on change orientation from one scale to another is impres- 


sive. 


In concluding this section we may note that there is a strong relation- 
ship between the General Change and Job Change Scales (V=.274) and a moder- 
ate relationship between the General Change and Technological Change Scales 
(V=.138) (Tables 19 and 20). 

B. MEASURES OF READINESS TO ACCEPT 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 

On this dimension of change we considered it important to obtain 
measurements of workers’ reactions to the automation of their jobs, to re- 
training, to dislocation, to relocation, and to loss of satisfaction on the 
job. To this end we constructed hypothetical questions asking the respond- 


ent what he most likely would do in the event of being personally affected 
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in each of these areas. These hypothetical questions have to serve as sub- 
stitutes, poor as they may be, for actual reactions to real events. The 
serious study of real situations of this sort was beyond the scope of this 
project. Since there does not seem to be any obvious advantage to the res- 
pondent in systematically biasing his responses in one way or the other, 
these questions should provide fairly reliable indicators of probable behav- 
ior in real situations. Real situations are, of course, always more complex 
than the pre-coded alternatives in these questions would suggest, but there 
is no attempt to deny this complexity or to suggest that the present approach 
comes close to coping with it. Given the limitations of the project, we con- 


sidered. this the most promising alternative. 


The following questions were used to assess the respondent's readiness 


to accept the consequences of technological changes affecting him personally. 


l. Preference for Automation 


Q.144 If it would not make any difference in the pay and 
security of your job, would you like to see your job become 
more highly automated? 
I would like it very much 
It doesn't matter much one way or the other 
I would dislike it very much 
The responses for the different industries are given in Table 21. There 
are few substantial differences in the proportions indicating a preference 
for automation among the industries. The proportions saying "I would like 


Lh 


it very much" range from 43% in Printing to 29% in Electrical Products. 
Electrical Products also has the highest proportion saying they would dis- 
like it very much (22%). Automobiles has the second lowest proportion say- 


ing they would like it very much (30%). On the other side, Chemicals with 
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the second largest proportion indicating they would like automation very 
much (42%) and the lowest percentage indicating dislike (112), is, on bal- 
ance, as favourably disposed to automation as Printing. Oil and Steel fall 
in between, but closer to Chemicals and Printing than to Electrical Products 


and Automobiles. 


2. Readiness to Retrain 


Q.145 If some change in your work required you to learn 
new skills through retraining, which one of the following 
would you do? 


Take a course at night at your own expense learn- 
ing the new skills. 


Take a course only if management would pay part 
or all of the cost. 


Prefer not to retrain even if you have to look 
for another job. 

In the total sample 48% choose the first alternative indicating they 
would be prepared to retrain at their own expense (Table 22). In the various 
industries responses range from 64Z in Printing indicating willingness to 
retrain at their own expense to only 352 in Oil choosing this response, with 
Steel (36%) and Automobiles (43%) also showing low proportions choosing this 
response. The fact that only 3% in the total sample and less than 42% in any 
of the industries say that they would prefer not to retrain indicates that 


the main consideration seems to be the cost of retraining. 


3. Readiness to Accept Dislocation 


Q.146 If some change in your work meant that you would lose 
your job, which one of the following would you do? 


Accept this as a fact of life and look for another job. 
Complain to management and the union. 

Participate in a strike against the Company. 

Quit the job for another. 
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In the total sample 52% indicate they would "Accept this as a fact of 
life and look for another job" (Table 23). In the various industries res- 
ponse rates for this alternative range from a high of 642 in Printing to a 
low of 41% in Steel. Chemicals (58%) and Electrical Products (542) rank 
close to Printing, while Automobiles (462) and Oil (48%) are closer to Steel. 
Another 36% of the total sample say they would complain to the union and 
management while a very small proportion think they would participate in a 
strike against the company for this reason (3%). Less than 10% in the total 
sample indicate that they would quit their jobs for this reason and among 
the industries taken separately, it is only in Oil and Printing where 


slightly larger proportions choose this response (13% and 11Z respectively). 


4, Readiness to Accept Relocation 


Q.147 If some change in your work required you to relocate 

or transfer to another plant in your firm, which one of the 

following would you do? 

Transfer to other plant. 

Complain to management but probably accept the transfer. 

Complain to the union and, if necessary, participate in 
a strike against the Company. 

Not transfer even if it meant I would lose my job. 

On this item 582% of the total sample say they would transfer and an- 
other 302 indicate they would complain, but probably accept the transfer 
(Table 24). Among the individual industries, Printing again has the high- 
est proportion indicating acceptance of relocation (712%) while Electrical 
Products has the lowest (482). Electrical Products reflects a consistent 
tendency to resist this type of consequence of change with 72%, as compared 
to 4Z in the total sample indicating they would complain to the union and, 


if necessary, participate in a strike against the company and a further 


15% as compared to only 8% in the total sample, indicating they would not 
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transfer, even if if meant losing their jobs. On the whole, however, there 
seems to be a general readiness in all industries included to accept trans- 
fer or relocation as a result of change with more than 882% of the total 


sample choosing the first two responses. 


5. Readiness to Accept the 
Personal Costs of Change 
The other questions deal with consequences of change for the worker's 

satisfaction with his job. We included three components of intrinsic job 
satisfaction—degree of interest of work, control over pace and quality, 
and responsibility—and three components of extrinsic job satisfaction— 
security, contact with other workers, and pay—as well as one on general 
job satisfaction. All seven questions had the same format as the following 


one on security: 


Q.148 If some change in your work meant that you would have 
much less security in your job, which one of the following would 
you do? 


Stay on the job, and adjust as well as you can. 
Stay on the job, but complain to management and union. 
Stay on the job, but start looking for another job. 
Take part in a strike against the company. 
Quit the job for another. 
The categories of response were constructed to provide different levels 


of readiness to accept the consequences for job satisfaction, with the first 


being most ready and the last least ready. 


We used five of these questions, those dealing with security, interest, 
control, pay, and general job satisfaction, to develop a scale of readiness 
to accept the personal cost of change, by summing the scores on the five 
items and dividing them into four categories. Theoretically the scores range 


from 5 to 25. The following categories were created: 


aT ie 


Most ready to accept cost: scores from 5 - 7 
More ready to accept cost: scores from 8 - 10 
Less ready to accept cost: scores from 11 - 14 


Least ready to accept cost: scores from 15 - 25 


Table 25 presents the distribution of responses for the total sample 
by industry. In the sample as a whole the percentages scoring in the four 
categories from most ready to least ready are 152, 29%, 35% and 212. Among 
the industries, the proportions scoring most ready to accept the personal 
costs of change range from 22% in Chemicals to 9% in Electrical Products. 
Oil has the second largest proportion of scores in this category, while no 
substantial differences appear among the other three industries, all having 
scores close to the average. When one combines the "more ready" category 
with the "most ready", the proportion of scores in Electrical Products re- 
mains the lowest (33%) with Printing the second lowest (36%). For the 
other four, the proportions range between 46Z for Steel to 53% each for 
Chemicals and Oil. When we examine the other extreme, the "least ready" 
category, Electrical Products and Printing again emerge consistently with 
the highest proportions in this category (27% each) while no substantial 


differences appear among the other four. 


It will not be possible to interpret these differences fully before we 
have examined the whole range of variables covered in this study. Suffice 
it to note at this point that the picture in Electrical Products is fairly 
consistent, showing a fair amount of resistence to the consequences of change 
in three out of five measures—in preference for automation, readiness to 
retrain, and readiness to accept the personal cost of change. Printing, on 


the other hand, shows the greatest acceptance of change on four out of five 
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measures—in preference for automation, readiness to undertake retraining, 
readiness to accept dislocation, and readiness to relocate. We will return 


to these differences later. 


These variables, then, constitute another set of dependent variables 
in addition to those described in the previous chapter. In this and sub- 
sequent chapters we will consider in turn a whole range of factors which 
we expect to affect these variables, to influence in a positive or nega- 
tive direction the worker's readiness to accept the costs of the conse- 
quences of change for himself, in terms of retraining, relocation, 


dislocation and job satisfaction. 


In the rest of this chapter we want to examine three sets of relation- 
ships. First, we relate the two sets of variables discussed in this chapter— 
general change orientations and readiness to accept specified consequences 
of change. Second, we consider the three general change orientations as. they 
relate to perceptions and evaluations of the actual changes described in the 
previous chapter. Finally, we investigate how ree ness to accept specified 
consequences of change relates to perceptions and evaluations of the actual 


changes. 


With regard to the last two sets of relationships, we expect that the 
worker's general orientations and more specific attitudes to change will 
influence the perceptions and evaluations of the actual change in the obvious 
direction: those who are more favourably oriented to change and its conse- 
quences will be more likely to react positively to the actual change event. 
Before we turn to these relationships we have to consider the role of our 


control variables, age, education and atmosphere of labour-management rela- 


tions. 


AO a 


C. CONTROL VARIABLES 


These general change orientation scales and indicators of readiness to 
accept specified consequences of change were found to relate rather weakly 
in some cases to the three control variables discussed in the previous chap- 
ter. Nevertheless, we want to examine all the relationships here in order 


to determine their strength and direction for the purpose of later control. 


1. Age 


The relationship between age and the three change scales varies. For 
the Job Change Scale it is fairly strong (V = .181), for the General Change 
Seale it is weaker but still fairly strong (V = .117), while for the Tech- 
nological Change Scale it is quite weak (V = .049). On Job Change, Lud of 
the respondents under 40 years of age indicate a desire for jobs that change 
frequently compared with 28% of those over 40. Similarly only 20% of the 


young, compared to 41% of the old, score at the lower end of the scale. 


The relation between age and Technological Change score is slight, but 
on General Change the young again come out more in favour of change than 
the old. For those under 40 years of age, 38% score at the higher end of 
the scale and 24% at the lower. For the older group, the percentages are 


29% and 34%, respectively. 


The association between age and readiness to retrain is moderate (V = 
.127). Of those under 40, 54% would take a night course at their own 


expense while only 42% of those over 40 would do so. 


Age is not related to job dislocation and is only weakly related to 


readiness to relocate (V = .096). 


The strongest relationship occurs between age and the scale measuring 
readiness to accept personal costs of change in terms of general job 
satisfaction, security, interest, control over work pace, and pay (V=.232). 
On this scale, only 312% of the younger group score on the lower half of the 
scale (indicating acceptance of the cost) while 53Z of those over 40 are 


prepared to adjust to personal costs of change. 


In summary, as one might expect, the trend seems to indicate that 
younger workers are more likely to be oriented to change, but less likely 


to accept the negative costs of change. 


The effects of age, then, will be controlled for in examination of 


relationships throughout the study. 
2. Education 


In line with our hypotheses, the higher educated (completed high school 
or more) are more likely to score high on the Job Change Scale (V=.179), on 
the Technological Change Scale (V=.123) and on the General Change Scale (V= 
130). The associations are not particularly strong, but the consistency 


is impressive. 


Again, as one would hypothesize, the higher educated, valuing the im- 
portance of training, are more likely to say they will retrain at their own 
expense (V=.114). Of the higher educated, 57% will retrain at their own 


expense as compared to 44Z of the lower educated. 


Regarding reaction to dislocation (Q.146), it would seem that the higher 
educated have more confidence in their ability to find a job elsewhere as a 


higher proportion of the more educated select alternatives one and four, both 
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referring to finding another job (V=.134). On the other hand, there is no 


significant relation between education and readiness to relocate. 


As with retraining, those high on education are less likely to accept 
the personal cost of change and more likely to look for another job than 
those low on education (V=.163). Only 31% of the more educated score on 
the lower half of the scale, while 49% of the less educated indicate that 


they will accept the cost of change. 


Thus the higher educated are more likely to favour change in general 
(as measured by our three scales) and more likely to look for another job 


when changes with negative impact occur. 


3. Atmosphere of Labour- 
management Relations 
When we investigate the effect of the workers" perceptions of the atmos- 
phere of labour-management relations on their general change attitudes, we 
find, as expected, weak relationships. Labour relations atmosphere plays a 
much stronger role in the previous chapter on the impact of specific changes 


and, of course, in Chapter VII on labour relations. 


Atmosphere of labour-management relations is only weakly and inconsist- 


ently related to the three general change scales. 


On readiness to retrain, those in a perceived conflict atmosphere are 
more likely to want management to pay for the cost of learning new skills 


but the association is not strong (V=.068). 


Workers who report an atmosphere of co-operation are more likely to say 


that they will accept dislocation (V=.116), relocation (V=.125), and the 
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personal cost of change ( Vested 5 ).. While these relationships are not 
particularly strong, the consistency of the findings indicate that people 
who perceive that they are in an atmosphere of co-operation are more likely 


to accept work related changes. 


In sum, the above relationships between age, education and labour- 
management atmosphere, and the set of variables measuring attitudes to 
various aspects of change, confirm some of our anticipations that these 
variables do play a role in the acceptance and rejection of general and 
specific change. We have to emphasize that the associations are not 
particularly strong. However, for those associations that do exist we are 
sensitized to the need to control for these variables when other types of 
independent variables are found to relate to change orientations and attitudes. 

D. GENERAL CHANGE ORIENTATIONS AND READINESS 
TO ACCEPT SPECIFIED CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGE 

In this section we want to examine the effect of the change orientations, 
as measured by the three scales, Job Change, Technological Change and General 
Change, on the variables measuring readiness to accept the consequences of 
change. We shall try to determine to what extent these general change orien- 
tations enable us to predict readiness to accept the consequences of change 


in terms of retraining, dislocation, relocation and loss of job satisfaction. 


1. Readiness to Retrain 


There is a fairly strong relationship between job change orientation as 
measured by the Job Change Scale and readiness to undertake retraining 
necessitated by change (V=.174). Of those who score high on the Job Change 


Scale, 61% say that they would retrain at their own expense whereas only 52% 
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of those scoring low indicate that they would be willing to do so (Table 26). 
This relationship remains invariably strong when we introduce controls for 


age, atmosphere of labour-management relations and education (V ranges from 


F126 to .192). 


The relationship of technological change orientation (measured by the 
Technological Change Scale) to readiness to retrain is only moderate (V=.124) 
(Table 27). While 56% of those scoring high on Technological Change indic- 
ate they would be willing to retrain at their own expense, only 34% of those 
scoring low give the same response. This relationship also remains unchanged 
when we introduce the three controls mentioned above (V ranges from .117 to 


e139) 


General Change Orientation, as measured by the General Change Scale, 
evinces only a weak relationship to readiness to retrain (V=.085) but it is 
still in the expected direction with 54Z of the high scorers indicating 
readiness to retrain at own expense as compared with 41% of low scorers. 
When we introduce the three controls, no differences appear with one excep- 
tion. Among those who indicate that there is an atmosphere of conflict in 
their company, a fairly strong relationship appears (V=.131). In this group 
49% of those scoring high on General Change indicate readiness to learn new 


skills whereas only 322 of those scoring low give the same response. 


Of the three levels of general orientations to change, orientations to 
job change relate strongest to readiness on the part of workers to undertake 
retraining required by technological change. Orientations to technological 
change are less strongly related while general change orientations have only 


a weak relationship to this variable. 
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2. Readiness to Accept Dislocation 


The relationships of the three scales of change orientations to this 
variable are comparable to their relationships to readiness to retrain 
except that for the Job Change Scale the relationship is somewhat weaker 
(v=.131) and for the Technological Change it is somewhat stronger (V=.153). 
The controls for age, education, and atmosphere of labour-management rela- 
tions have little effect on the relationships for Job and Technological 
Change: invariably those who score high on these scales are more likely to 
say that they would accept dislocation as a fact of life and start looking 
for another job. It should be noted that for those over 40 years of age, 
those who perceive an atmosphere of co-operation, and those who have high 
school or more education, the relationship is somewhat stronger, that is, 
they are still more likely to choose this alternative if they are high 


scorers. 


For General Change the relationship with readiness to accept disloca- 
tion is weak (V=.066). It is somewhat strengthened for those who perceive 
an atmosphere of conflict (V=.119) and those with high school or more edu- 
cation (V=.115). In this case, the strength seems to derive from the fact 
that respondents with higher education are more likely to say they will 
quit the job for another than respondents who have some high school or less 
education. The interpretation seems to be fairly simple: people with 
higher education are usually more mobile and, hence, more likely to choose 


the alternative of quitting. 


These findings suggest that people who have a favourable orientation 
to technological change and automation are more likely to accept job dis- 


location as a consequence of such changes than those who have unfavourable 
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orientations. The same seems true for orientations to job specific change, 


while general change orientations again seem to make less of a difference 


in this respect. 


3. Readiness to Relocate 


Readiness to relocate or transfer, if it is required by technological 
change, seems to be influenced by the three levels of orientation to change 
in very much the same way as readiness to retrain. The order among the 
three scales is the same, with Job Change having the strongest relationship 
(V=.135), followed by Technological Change (V=.125) and General Change 
(V=.040). Again, controls on age, education and atmosphere do not affect 
the relationship much. In the case of education and atmosphere, the direc- 
tion of the effect is the same as for readiness to retrain and accept dis- 
location, showing a somewhat stronger relationship for those with high 
school or more education and those who perceive an atmosphere of co- 


operation. 


In the case of age, however, the direction is reversed for relocation: 
whereas for retraining and acceptance of dislocation the relationships were 
strengthened for those over 40 years of age, in the case of relocation it is 
strengthened for those less than 40 years of age. All this probably means is 


that younger people are more likely to accept relocation than older people. 


4. Readiness to Accept 
Personal Costs of Change 
The relationship of this variable to general orientations to change is 
more complex than those of the previous three. At first glance one would 


expect it to be the same. But there are important differences between this 
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variable and the other three. Perhaps the best way of summarizing these 
differences is to note that while retraining, dislocation, and relocation 
imply a change of job, this variable deals with aspects of the worker's 
present job and his satisfaction with them. The consequences of change do 
not imply changing jobs but only having less satisfaction with the job one 
has. In the case of retraining, dislocation, and relocation, accepting 
these consequences means accepting a change that might turn out to the 
advantage of the worker. However, in the case of this variable, acceptance 
means accepting consequences clearly to the disadvantage of the workers 
without doing anything about it. Hence, the alternative indicating accept- 
ance of the personal costs of change in terms of job satisfaction, ("Stay 
on the Job, and adjust as well as you can"), implies a lack of orientation 
to change, of hanging on to a situation when a change might well be advan- 
tageous. We expect, therefore, that those who score high on our measures of 
orientation to change will score low on the measure of readiness to accept 
the personal costs of change. They will be more likely to score in the 


category "least ready" than in the category "most ready". 


Contradictory as it may sound, this is what one would expect if one 
realizes that consideration of the cost of change operates independently of 
change orientations, that the latter are not simply manifestations of the 
former. It is for this reason that we considered it necessary to construct 
a measure of readiness to accept the cost of change separate and independent 


from our change orientation measures. 


The Job Change Scale relates strongly to this variable in the expected 
direction (V = .207). Of those scoring high on Job Change only 9% score 


"most ready" to accept the personal costs of change, while 32% score "least 
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ready" (Table 28). On the other hand, of those scoring low on Job Change, 
272 score ''most ready'' and 122 score "least ready". This relationship 
remains strong when we introduce the controls of age, education, and atmos- 
phere of labour-management relations (V ranges from .187 to .216) and is in- 
variably somewhat stronger for older people, those who perceive an atmosphere 


of co-operation and those with high school or more education. 


Technological Change is the weakest of the three scales in its relation- 
ship to readiness to accept cost (V=.072). Among high scorers 15% score 
"most ready" and 247 "least ready" while among low scorers 142 score "most 
ready" and 17Z "least ready". When we control for age, atmosphere and edu- 


cation, this relationship remains weak in all categories. 


The General Change Scale falls between the other two with a fairly 
strong relationship to readiness to accept personal cost of change (V=.136). 
Among high scorers only 9% score "most ready" as compared to 27% scoring 
"least ready", while among low scorers 22% score "most ready" and only 152% 
"least ready"(Table 29). The controls of age, education and atmosphere do 
not affect the strength of the relationship substantially (V ranges from 


seta L4]).. 


With respect to readiness to accept the personal cost of change in terms 
of job satisfaction, orientations to change on the job specific level and 
the general societal level seem to have the strongest influence. Since both 
the Job Change and the Readiness to Accept Costs Scales are job specific in 
content, it is not surprising that the relationship between these two measure- 
ments is the strongest. At the same time the general change orientation can 
be expected to have a strong relation since it would facilitate the consider- 


ation of alternatives when a situation becomes less desirable. A person 
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who welcomes change and considers it a normal state of affairs would rather 
make a change, such as quitting his job, than adjust to a situation where he 
would have less job satisfaction as a result of change. This type of mobil- 
ity and facility to move where the best opportunities present themselves is 
an important part of the adaptability that we associate with the change-prone 
person. The implications of this for technological change will be explored 
later. 
E, GENERAL CHANGE ORIENTATIONS AND 
_PERCEPTIONS OF ACTUAL CHANGE 
We can now turn to the general change orientations as they relate to 


the perceptions and evaluations of the specific changes discussed in 


Chapter II. 


The first observation is that, with one exception, our three general 
change orientation scales—Job Change, Technological Change and General 
Change—do not relate to any of the variables of perception and evaluation 
of the specific change. In various cross tabulations of the specific change 
variables—perceived radicalness of the change, evaluation of its impact on 
the worker's satisfaction with his job, and adequacy of information and par- 
ticipation—with one or more of the general change scales, no substantial 
relations are found. Here and there the relationship becomes fairly strong 
for one category of a control variable, but in these cases it is obvious 
that the effect of the control variable is the stronger one. In other words, 
there is no marked tendency for low scorers on the change scales to perceive 


and evaluate the impact of a specific change event differently from high 


scorers. 
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The one exception is the relationship between technological change 
orientation and evaluation of the impact of change on job satisfaction, 
which is moderately strong (V=.122). There is a fairly strong tendency for 
high scorers on the Technological Change Scale to have a "Positive Impact" 
score and for low scorers to have a "Negative Impact" score. In other words, 
the more unfavourable the orientation to technological change, the more 
likely that such change will be perceived to have a eeu impact on the 
worker's satisfaction with his job or vice-versa. Of those with high scores 
on Technological Change 17% report the change had a "Positive Impact" and 
only 9% a "Negative Impact", while the comparable percentages for neat with 
low scores is reversed (82% and 242 respectively). This relationship is not 
substantially affected by controls for age, education and atmosphere. Orien- 
tations to technological change do seem to colour the perceived impact of a 
specific change somewhat but not the perception of the radicalness of the 
change as such. 

F, READINESS TO ACCEPT CONSEQUENCES OF 
CHANGE AND PERCEPTION OF ACTUAL CHANGE ~ 

When it comes to attitudes toward the consequences of change, a more 
complex picture emerges. It will be recalled that we have used four indi- 
cators of readiness to accept the consequences of change: retraining, dis- 
location, relocation, and cost in job satisfaction. We now take up how the 
three main perception and evaluation variables—perceived radicalness of 
change, impact of the specific change on job satisfaction and evaluation of 
the adequacy of information—as they relate to the four indicators of readi- 


ness to accept the consequences of change. 
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1. Perceived Radicalness of the Change 


All four of the indicators of readiness to accept the consequences of 
change—retraining, dislocation, relocation and cost in job satisfaction— 
have weak to moderate relationships to the perceived radicalness of the spe- 
cific change event described (V ranges from .072 to .101). These relation- 
ships are all in the same direction, with those who indicate greater 
readiness to accept the consequences always slightly more likely to say that 
it was a small change with little or no effect on workers. But the differ- 
ences are very small, with one exception. Among those who indicate that 
they either would be ready to participate in a strike against the company 
before accepting the consequences or that they would refuse to retrain, a 
substantially larger proportion report that the change was basic in its ef- 
fect on most workers. However, the total number in this category is small 
in comparison with the others (N: 78, 79, and 103 in retraining, disloca- 
tion and relocation, respectively). The relationship is strongest for dis- 


location and relocation. 


Control for age, education and atmosphere indicate that these variables 
affect the relationship very little but in different ways. In all four cases 
the relationship with perception of the radicalness of the change is stronger 
for people over 40 years of age than for those under 40. For those who 
perceive an atmosphere of co-operation, the relationship of readiness to 
retrain and readiness to accept dislocation to the perception of radicalness 
is stronger, while readiness to relocate and readiness to accept the cost 
of change are related more strongly for those perceiving an atmosphere of 
conflict. In both of the latter cases those who indicate the great- 


est readiness to accept the consequences are somewhat more likely to say 
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it was a small change than those indicating less readiness. In the conflict 
cases those indicating least readiness are also more likely to say the change 
was basic than those who indicate greater readiness. Stated another way, in 
an atmosphere of co-operation those who perceive the given change as small 
will be somewhat more likely to indicate readiness to retrain or to accept 
dislocation as a fact of life, while in an atmosphere of conflict this like- 
lihood is considerably less. On the other hand, in an atmosphere of co- 
operation there will be little difference between those who see the change 

as basic and those who see it as small in their readiness to relocate or to 
accept the cost of change in terms of job satisfaction, while in an atmos- 
phere of conflict those who perceive the change as basic are considerably 


more likely to resist relocation and to be least ready to accept the cost.. 


It is difficult to interpret this difference in the effect of the atmos-— 
phere variable. It seems to behave like this only on perception of the 
radicalness of the change and not in evaluation of the impact of the change 
or adequacy of information. Hence we have to conclude that the relationship 
between perception of the radicalness of the change and the acceptance of 
the consequences of change is influenced by the perceived atmosphere in the 


plant in the directions indicated. 


The other control, education, shows a similar effect. In the case 
of retraining, and in dislocation to a lesser extent, the relationship with 
perceived radicainess of the change is strengthened for those with some 
high school or less education, but remains unchanged for those with high 
school or more. In the cases of relocation and cost in terms of job 
satisfaction, the relationships are strengthened for those with high school 


or more education and remain the same for those with less. For retraining 
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the difference seems to derive from the fact that those with less than a 
high school education who perceive the change as only a small one are 
less inclined to undertake retraining. The differences in dislocation and 
relocation are too small to interpret. For readiness to accept cost, 
those with the higher education who perceive a small change are more likely 
to indicate the least readiness to accept cost than those with less educa- 
tion. Perhaps this means that the more highly mobile are less likely to 
accept the cost of change if they have not had experience with relatively 
radical change but the data is too weak to justify exploration of this in- 


terpretation. 


ya Impact of Change on Job Satisfaction 


The respondent's evaluation of the impact of the change event on his 
job satisfaction is only very weakly related to his readiness to accept the 


consequences of change (V ranges from .040 to .062). 


An interesting finding here is that there is no relationship between 
the evaluation of the impact of the change event on job satisfaction and 
readiness to accept personal cost in terms of job satisfaction as a result 
of hypothetical changes. Both indices have job satisfaction content and 
both are fairly strong in relation to other variables. One might expect 
that those who report that they have been negatively affected by a_ given 
change might be less ready to indicate that they are willing to accept the 
cost, even if this is only a safety valve effect. In fact, the only very 
slight trend in the data is in this direction but it never reaches signifi- 
cant proportions, even under the effects of the control variables. Jnis 


complete lack of relationship between perceived impact of change on job 


eas 


satisfaction and readiness to accept cost in terms of job satisfaction as a 


result of change is rather baffling, and merits further investigation. 


3. Adequacy of Information 


The respondent's evaluation of the adequacy of the information, explana- 
tion and advance notice he received relates weakly to his readiness to accept 
dislocation, relocation, and the cost of change, but not to his readiness to 
undertake retraining (V=.030, .074, .086 and .084, respectively). In all 
cases the relationship seems to derive from the fact that those who score 
low on adequacy of information are slightly more likely than those who score 
high to indicate that they would participate in a strike or quit their jobs 
rather than accept the consequences of change, but the differences are not 
large. Moreover, when we examine the relationship with readiness in terms 
of costs of job satisfaction, in an atmosphere of conflict this relationship 
becomes very weak. In an atmosphere of co-operation it is strengthened by 
the fact that those who score high on information tend to score higher on 
readiness to accept the cost of change. Atmosphere again seems to colour 


the perceptions and evaluations of the situation. 


The relationships with readiness to relocate and to accept cost in terms 
of job satisfaction are also stronger for people over 40 years of age, while 
they become weak for the younger group. Since there is a fairly strong tend- 
ency for older people to report an atmosphere of co-operation, the strength 
of these relationships may add up to little more than the combined effects 


of age and atmosphere. 


This completes our discussion of the variables used to measure the vari- 


ous aspects of change included in our study (Chapters II and III). In che 
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rest of the study we consider, in turn, the relationships of a whole range 
of work related factors to the dependent variables measuring the different 


aspects of change. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE WORKER'S ATTITUDE TO HIS JOB 


In this chapter we examine the relationships between certain attitudes 
of workers to their job and their reactions to change. There are many 
aspects of their attitudes that could be included, but we propose to confine 
our attention to two which have been found to be of special importance: job 
satisfaction and alienation. Blauner (1964) and others have argued that in- 
trinsic job satisfaction and alienation from the job differ according to the 
type of technology characterizing the industry. Three main types of tech- 
nology have been identified—craft, mass production, and continuous process. 
Of the industries in our sample, Printing is considered to be an example of 
a craft industry, Automobiles is a clear case of mass production, Oil and 
Chemicals mainly involve continuous process production, and Electrical and 
Steel are mixed technologies which cannot be classified in a single category. 
Blauner found that alienation was clearly the highest in the Automobile in- 
dustry and low in both Printing and Chemicals. In this study we also expect 
that Automobiles will be the highest on dissatisfaction and alienation from 
the job because of the highly repetitive, fixed nature of their job tasks, 


and the mechanical pacing of the assembly line. 
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A. JOB SATISFACTION 


Herzberg and his associates have demonstrated clearly that it is import- 
ant to distinguish between intrinsic and extrinsic job satisfaction (Herzberg, 
1959; Burke, 1966; Centers & Bugental, 1966; Ewen, 1964; Wernimont, 1966). 

It seems particularly important to measure workers' satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with intrinsic factors, which are less often articulated in disputes 
and demands, but, nevertheless, seem to play a critical role in the worker's 
general orientation to his work situation. Earlier findings seem to suggest 
a slightly negative relationship between job satisfaction and readiness to 
accept change (Hardin, 1967; Faunce, 1960). However, many of these earlier 
generalizations are based on responses to questions asking whether workers 
think change is necessary or whether they would welcome unspecified changes. 
And usually job satisfaction is measured by responses to a single general 
question. We tried to use more reliable measurements by using four items 
each for intrinsic and extrinsic job satisfaction and by relating these two 
types of job satisfaction separately, not only to reactions to a real change 
event, but also to indications of readiness to accept specific consequences 
of change. The items used in the two scales are listed below (cf. Hardin, 


1967): 


Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 


Q.74 How satisfied are you with the following aspects of 
your job? 


The recognition you get from your job. 

Your control over the pace and quality of your work, 

The extent to which you can use your skills, 

The feeling of accomplishment from the work 
you are doing. 
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Extrinsic Job Satisfaction 


Q.74 How satisfied are you with the following aspects of 
your job? 


The conditions under which you have to work 
(lighting, ventilation, etc.). 
The opportunities for advancement in your job. 


The amount of pay you get on your job. 
The amount of security you have on your job. 


For each item, respondents were given five alternatives: 


Very satisfied 

Fairly satisfied 

Not certain 

Fairly dissatisfied 

Very dissatisfied 

We summed the four items for each scale so that each had a theoretical 

range of 4 to 20, with low scores indicating high satisfaction. We divided 
the range into three categories with slightly different cutting points for 
the two scales: for Intrinsic Job Satisfaction: High (4-6), Medium (7-10), 
Low (11-20); for Extrinsic Job Satisfaction: High (4-8), Medium (9-12), 


Low (13-20). 


Of the total sample, 202 score high on the Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 
Scale, and 30% low. On the Extrinsic Job Satisfaction Scale, 362% score high 
and 19% low. Since the cutting points on the two scales are not the same, 


these scores are not quite comparable. 


On the Intrinsic Scale the proportions scoring high range from 272 for 
Oil to 15% for Automobiles (Table 30). Electrical Products (25%) scores 
close to Oil, while Chemicals and Printing score about the same (202% and 182, 
respectively) and Steel close to Automobiles (16%). The proportions scoring 


low on the scales are consistent with this order although the differences are 
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TABLE 30 


INTRINSIC JOB SATISFACTION BY INDUSTRY 
(in percentages 


Percentage scoring: 


High Medium Low No, of 
INDUSTRY (4-6) (7-10) (11-20) Total cases 
Automobiles 1h. Th 41.4% 44% 100.0% 504 
Chemicals | 204 pay 25.64 100.0 290 
Klectrical 24.0 50.8 24.6 100.0 455 
OL) 260 pk yh CQ eb 100.0 556 
Printing Bis Pub a 32 40.8 100.0 568 
Steel Le.7 0G 29.1 100.0 at 
TOTAL 20.2 Se 29.7 100.0 
No. of cases ie Lilo G41 2051 


No. of non-responses = 1 Cramer's V = .12% 


«: HOB 


more pronounced with a range of 20% (Oil) to 44% (Automobiles) but with 
Chemicals, Steel and Printing close together (28%, 30% and 31%,respectively). 
As we expected then, Automobiles are the lowest on intrinsic job satisfac- 
tion (V=.128). 

On the Extrinsic Scale, Oil again has the highest proportion of high 
scores (58%) and lowest percentage of low scores (7%) (Table 431). The only 
other industry having a ranking on this scale comparable with the Intrinsic 
Scale is Printing (30% high scores, 22% low scores). Electrical Products, 
which ranks second highest on Intrinsic Satisfaction, ranks lowest on Extrin- 
sic. Automobiles, on the other hand, with the lowest rank on the Intrinsic 
Scale, has the second highest rank on the Extrinsic Scale (34% high scores, 
19% low scores). The differences among the other industries are small, 
although as a group they are different from those already discussed. Steel, 
Chemicals and Printing have similar proportions of high scores ( 42%, 31%, 
30%, respectively) and an only slightly wider range of proportions scoring 
low (20%, 26% and 22%, respectively) (V=.169). 

These scales, therefore, seem to indicate different levels of job 
satisfaction in the different industries. Oil is consistently high on both 
intrinsic and extrinsic job satisfaction. Electrical Products, while second 
highest on intrinsic, is lowest on extrinsic satisfaction. The reverses 
true for Automobiles, which is lowest on intrinsic and second highest on ex- 
trinsic. The scales do not differentiate among the other three industries 
which have scores closely comparable to the means for the total sample and 
as such are different from the other three as indicated. 

The scores on the Intrinsic Seale follow the pattern that was predicted 
on the bases of the type of technology characterizing the firms in the 


sample. In the case of Chemicals, its ranking below Electrical Products can 


lol = 


PABLIS 51 


EXTRINSIC JOB SATISFACTION BY INDUSTRY 
in percentages 


Percentage scoring: 


High Mediuri Low Neate o: 
INDUSTRY (4-8) (9-12) (15-20) Total cases 
Automobiles 2h li Lo. (% 18.9% 100.0% 505 
Chemicals aire: es ld Cag re 100.0 290 
Klectrical aa lt 273 100.0 LSS 
Oil ie | 46.6 OsF 100.0 546 
Printing 29.6 he, 2 22.2 100.0 608 
Steel 41.0 6.6 19.6 100.0 S77 
TOTAL 3569 Lh 6 19.5 100.0 
No. of cases L014 1265 ews 2521 


No. Of non responses, = 1 Cramer's Vo = ..1G7 


perhaps be explained by the fact that one of the firms included is actually 
more comparable to Steel in technology than to the continuous process tech- 
nology of the other Chemical company and Oil. The fact that Electrical Pro- 
ducts and Automobiles rank differently on the two scales should be seen in 
the light of the economic conditions for these firms. We have classified 
these two, objectively, in different categories of economic outlook. Per- 
ceived business outlook of the workers reflects the same situation. In Auto- 
mobiles the economic prospects are seen as favourable while in Electrical 
Products they are seen as unfavourable. This would partially account for 
the reversal on extrinsic satisfaction, which deals with pay, security, etc. 


But this finding obviously merits further exploration. 


In addition to the scale items, we also asked respondents the question 
usually used to determine job satisfaction in general: 
Q.70 Taking into consideration all the things about your 
job (work) how satisfied or dissatisfied are you with it? 
Very dissatisfied 
Fairly dissatisfied 
Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 
Fairly satisfied 
Very satisfied 
The pattern of responses for this question is similar to that for in- 
trinsic job satisfaction and unlike that for extrinsic job satisfaction. Oil 
again ranks highest on general job satisfaction with the highest proportion 
(25%) saying they are "very satisfied", and the lowest proportion (112%) say- 
ing they are very or fairly dissatisfied (Table 32). Automobiles rank low- 
est (11% and 22Z, respectively), while Electrical Products is second highest 


(20% and 15%, respectively) and the other three industries rank third, to- 


gether with only negligible differences in proportion. While this question 
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may therefore be a useful indicator for intrinsic job satisfaction, our 
findings indicate that it may not be as useful for indicating extrinsic 


job satisfaction (V=.082). 
B. ALIENATION 


Blauner (1964) has argued that different types of technology generate 
different degrees of alieration from work. Blauner used questions on 
1) the extent to which the worker can keep his mind on other things while 
he works, 2) whether he can leave his job for half an hour without relief, 
4) whether his job is interesting or monotonous and, 4) how often he has 
to make decisions on his job. We included these questions in our question- 
naire and included in our sample three of the four industries Blauner stud- 
ied. In addition, we included Oil, which is a purer example of continuous 
process than Chemical. Electrical Products and Steel are examples of mixed 
technologies. The former has craft and mass production characteristics. 


Steel has characteristics of all three types. 


In constructing an indicator of alienation, we finally selected one of 
the main items that Blauner (1964) and Seeman (1967) have developed. 
Q.4-95 Which one of the following statements comes closest 
to describing how you feel about your present job? 
My job is interesting nearly all the time. 
While my job is interesting most of the 
time, there are some dull stretches 
now and then, 
There are a few times when my job is inter- 
esting, but most of it is pretty dull and 


monotonous. 


My job is completely dull and monotonous. 
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The industries were initially ranked on all four of the alienation 
questions and the ranks summed to arrive at an overall rank for alienation. 
When comparing this overall rank with the ranks for the individual questions, 
we selected the above question since its rank for the industries is identi- 
cal with the overall rank, except for a reversal between Chemicals and Elect- 


rical Products based on a difference of less than one per cent. 


In the total sample 30% say their job is interesting most of the time, 
50% that it has some dull stretches now and then, and 202% indicate that 
their jobs are mostly or completely dull and monotonous (Table 33). Auto- 
mobiles has the highest proportion saying their job is mostly or completely 
dull and monotonous (382%) while Oil has the lowest (9%). The differences 
among the other four industries are very small with a range of only two per 
cent (17-19%), but a a group they are closer to Oil than to Automobiles 


(v=.182). The ranking of the industries on this alienation question is vir- 


tually identical with that on the Intrinsic Job Satisfaction Scale. 


Looking once more at the ranking for industries on intrinsic job satis- 
faction, extrinsic job satisfaction, general satisfaction and alienation, 
Oil clearly emerges as the "most satisfied", ranking highest on the three 
satisfaction scores and second lowest on alienation. Automobile workers, on 
the other hand, can perhaps be referred to as the "least satisfied" since 
they are highest on alienation and lowest on intrinsic and general satisfac- 


tion (although second highest on extrinsic). 


Before turning to relationships between attitudes to job and change, it 
may be noted that Atmosphere (that is, whether labour-management relations 
are marked by conflict or co-operation) was found to be strongly related to 


intrinsic job satisfaction (V=.287), to extrinsic job satisfaction 
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(V=.294), and to alientation (V=.257). Where controls of age and education 
are introduced, the relationship, in the first two cases, is strengthened 
for those over hO (V's over .300 in both cases) and in all three cases, is 
strengthened for those with lower education (VU ges nb 31) dee oom and. Jelos 


respectively). 


Atmosphere, as well as age and education, will be controlled in the 


following analysis. 
C. ATTITUDES TO JOB AND CHANGE 


We now turn to the analysis of the relationships of intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic job satisfaction and alienation to the two broad categories of vari- 


ables relating to change, namely: 


Lie Perception and evaluation of the actual change event 


Fup Readiness to accept specified consequences of change 


1. Perception and Evaluation of 


the Actual Change Event 


(a) Perceived Radicalness of Change 


The worker's perception of the radicalness of the change and of the 
difference it made in his own work are only weakly related to job satis- 
faction, with the less satisfied slightly more likely to perceive the change 
as basic and having made a difference in their work. The same direction is 
found in a weak relationship between alienation and perception of the change: 
those who consider their jobs dull and monotonous are somewhat more likely 
to say the change has made a "great deal" of difference in their work (V = 


.092). This relationship becomes stronger for those under 40 years of age 


- TL. 


(v=.101), those perceiving a conflict atmosphere (V=.115), and those with 


high school or more education (V=.126). 


(b) Evaluation of the Impact of the Change 


Since this aspect deals with the impact of the change event on the 
worker's job satisfaction, we expected that job satisfaction would relate to 
it with low satisfaction being associated with report of a negative impact. 
This is indeed what we find on both Intrinsic and Extrinsic Scales. For 
example, on the Intrinsic Scale, 24% of those low on satisfaction report a 
negative impact as compared with only 6% of those high on satisfaction (V= 
.173) (Table 34). Almost exactly the reverse proportions report a positive 
impact. Controls for age, education and atmosphere do not affect the rela- 


tionship substantially. 


Alienation, as measured by the perceived dullness and monotony of the 
job, relates in the same direction and with comparable strength to the per- 
ceived impact of change (V=.180). A higher proportion of those who say their 
jobs are dull and monotonous report a negative impact than of those who see 
their jobs as interesting. And this relationship also remains strong under 


the effect of the controls. 


(c) Adequacy of Information 


Since this variable measures the worker's satisfaction with the way the 
change was handled by the company, we expected that job satisfaction would 
have some effect on it. It would seem that those who are dissatisfied with 
their jobs would be more likely to be dissatisfied with the way change is 
handled, particularly the information they receive about it. The same ex- 


pectation applies to work alienation. 
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TABLE 34 


EVALUATION OF IMPACT OF CHANGE 
ON JOB SATISFACTION BY INTRINSIC 
JOB SATISFACTION 
(in percentages 


Percentage indicating: 


INTRINSIC 

JOB 

SATISFACTION Positive No Negative 

PERCENTAGE impact impact impact No. of 
SCORING (4-6) (7-8) (9-12) ‘Total cases 
High | 

(4-6) 21.5% (2.2% 0.3% 100.0% 572 
Medium 

(7-10) Mek 76.9 9.0 100.0 141g 
Low 

(11-20) ae 08.6 23.9 100.0 G41 
TOTAL A326 15.5 12.9 100.0 

No, of cases 486 2061 705 2842 


NGO. Of non-responses = O Cramer's V = ,.173 


ak Ly icy ae 


The relationships of both the job satisfaction scales and the alienation 
measure to adequacy of information are fairly strong (V=.153 for Intrinsic, 
.172 for Extrinsic, and .150 for Alienation). All relationships are in the 
expected direction. Of those high on extrinsic satisfaction, for example, 
77% say information about the change was adequate while only 16% say it was 
not adequate (Table 35). On the other hand, those low on satisfaction are 
almost equally likely to say information was adequate as they are to say it 
was moderate (46% and 43%, respectively). These relationships remain strong 
when controls for age, education and atmosphere are introduced, but are 
strongest for those over 40 years old, those with some high school or less 
education, and those who perceive an atmosphere of co-operation. In an at- 
mosphere of conflict, as we have seen with other variables, a positive rela- 


tionship like this one is likely to be weaker. 


(d) Workers' Participation in Decision-making 


Although job satisfaction relates in the same direction to perceived 
worker's participation in the change decisions, it is much weaker (V ranges 
from .117 to .130) and becomes extremely weak under the effect of controls, 
especially atmosphere. In a conflict atmosphere, job satisfaction shows no 


substantial relation to perceived worker participation. 


Job satisfaction and alienation seem to be important factors in colour- 
ing the worker's evaluation of the impact of the change on his job as well 
as his evaluation of the manner in which the change was introduced by the 


company. 


PERCENTAGE 
SCORING 


High 
(4-8) 


Medium 


(9-12) 


No. of cases 


No. of non-responses = O 
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TABLE 35 


ADEQUACY OF INFORMATION BY 


EXTRINSIC JOB SATISFACTION 


(in percentages) 


Percentage indicating: 


eo 


Lei 


Medium High 
infor- infor- 
mation mation 
_(6) (7-9) 
6.5% 17.2% 
1034 Gl.5 
Lies LS. 
9.1 64.2 
259 1816 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Cramer's V = 


NGw sor 


Cases 


HORS 


=» 15! ~ 


2. Readiness to Accept Specified 
Consequences of Change 

We expected that job satisfaction would relate most strongly to the 
worker's readiness to accept the costs of change in terms of job satisfac- 
tion since the measure was specifically formed on the same aspects of the 
worker's job as the satisfaction scales. We expected that high job satis- 
faction would be associated with most readiness to accept cost. On the 
other hand, the other measures of readiness dealt with job changes rather 
than job content and the same relationship would not be expected to hold 


there, at least not with the same strength. 


(a) Readiness to Undertake Retraining 


There is no significant relationship between either of the job satis- 
faction scales and readiness to undertake retraining. Alienation is weakly 
related to it in the expected direction (V=.076). The more interesting the 
job is defined to be, the larger the proportion saying they are willing to 
retrain at their own expense. When we control for age, education, and atmos- 
phere, the relation is strengthened for those under hO years of age (V=.115), 
those in a conflict atmosphere (V=.143), and those with the higher education 
(V=.138). It is interesting to note that although in a conflict atmosphere 
workers are much less likely to say their job is interesting, if they do say 
so they are more likely to indicate willingness to retrain at their own ex- 


pense than in an atmosphere of co-operation. 


(vo) Readiness to Accept Dislocation 


Both the job satisfaction scales and the alientation measure relate 


weakly to readiness to accept dislocation (Intrinsic Satisfaction: V=.069, 
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Extrinsic: V=.105, Alienation: V=.057). The direction is as expected: the 
more satisfied and less alienated are more likely to accept dislocation. The 
weak relationship with intrinsic satisfaction and alienation virtually dis- 
appears in an atmosphere of conflict, while the relationship of extrinsic 
satisfaction to this variable is strengthened in an atmosphere of conflict 


(V2e115). 


(c) Readiness to Accept Relocation 


Job satisfaction and alienation relate in the same direction and with 
about the same strength to this aspect of readiness to accept the consequen- 
ces of change (Intrinsic V=.080, Extrinsic V=.109, Alienation V=.085). The 
direction is again as expected with the more satisfied and less alienated 
more ready to relocate. The introduction of controls does not affect these 
relationships substantially, although all three are stronger for those in an 
atmosphere of conflict, those under 40 years of age and those with high 


school or more education, in other words, among the more mobile workers. 


(d) Readiness to Accept the Personal Costs of Change 


This composite measure of readiness to accept less job satisfaction as 
a result of change has the strongest relationship to job satisfaction, but 
for alienation the strength is about the same as for the other measures in 
this group (Intrinsic V=.145, Extrinsic V=.131, Alienation V=.092). As the 
Table for Intrinsic Job Satisfaction shows, the relationship is positive 
(V=.145) with 23% of those high in satisfaction scoring "most ready'' while 
only 15% score "least ready" (Table 36). Controls for age, education and 


atmosphere do not alter the strength of these relationships significantly. 
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In sum, job satisfaction, and to a lesser extent, alienation, seem to 
be important factors in relation to the readiness of workers to accept vari- 
ous types of consequences of work related changes. The associations of job 
satisfaction and alienation with readiness to accept specified costs of 
change in terms of current job satisfaction, as measured by, the Readiness 
to Accept the Personal Costs Scale, seem to be substantially stronger than 
with those implying a change of job, namely, readiness to retrain, to dis- 


locate, and to relocate. 


In this chapter we have investigated two sets of relationships. First, 
job satisfaction and alienation were related to type of industry. Second, 
we examined the associations of job satisfaction and alienation with orien- 


tations to actual changes and hypothetical consequences. 


On the first count, the main difference was that Oil workers emerged as 
the most satisfied with their jobs and the Automobile workers as the least 
satisfied. The second set of relationships demonstrated that both job satis- 
faction and alienation seemed to be important factors in relation to the two 
dimensions of change—the perceptions and evaluations of the actual changes, 


and orientations to the hypothetical consequences. 


In Chapter V we broaden our frame of reference to consider the role of 
occupational characteristics, in particular, the level of occupational skill 
and relationship to technology. We expect these to have an influence on at- 
titudes to change independent of the more specific features of the worker's 


job examined in this chapter. 
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Note that this relationship between Technological Change Scale and 
intrinsic satisfaction is in the opposite direction of the weak rela- 


tionship of Job Change where high scorers were more likely to score 
low on intrinsic satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER V 


OCCUPATION AND TECHNOLOGY 


Certain occupational characteristics have a significant effect on how 
a person evaluates industrial change. We describe below the profile of our 
sample on a number of such variables. We also select two that we consider 
the most important—level of skill and relation to technology—and examine 
the relation of each to selected aspects of the worker's perceptions of the 
actual change event and his readiness to accept specified consequences of 


change in industry. 


A. LEVELS OF SKILL 


As we have seen, our sample in each industry consists of three broad 
categories: direct salaried supervisory, skilled maintenance, and direct 


production workers. 


We make a distinction between managerial and foremen by referring to 
all levels above first line supervisors as managerial, but for many purposes 
these two categories can and will be combined. Skilled maintenance is a 
single category consisting of all journeymen in recognized maintenance trades. 
We separate production workers into skilled and semi-skilled, with the 


skilled category including all tradesmen (e.g., printers), and all workers 


- lel - 
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whose jobs require more than two years training (e.g., oil refinery 


operator). 


In Table 37 we note that, in the total sample, 15Z are supervisory, 227 
skilled maintenance, 37% skilled production and 262% semi-skilled production. 
In contrast to the overall sample, Automobiles has a heavy concentration of 
workers in semi-skilled production; skilled production is non-existent. 

Oil and Printing, compared to the others, are low in semi-skilled production 
while Printing alone is very high in the skilled production category. Chemi- 
cals has a considerably larger representation of managerial-foremen positions. 
These differences in the industrial samples could be particularly relevant 
to differences among the industries in attitudes to change and in relation 


to technology. 


B. RELATION TO TECHNOLOGY 


To develop a measure of relation to technology, we asked the respondent 


to place himself in one of the following six precoded categories: 


1. Minding and checking a continuous automatic process. 


Workers in this category do not directly handle the product which goes 
through its entire cycle of operations in pipes and enclosed reactors. Pro- 
duction is continuous, controlled remotely by the operator who monitors a 
panel of instruments in centralized control rooms. Oil and, in some respects 


Chemical, are considered pure types (Blauner, 1964, p. 145). 


2. Using tools to produce something that requires a lot of skill. 


3. Using and controlling a machine to do a job that requires a 
lot of decisions and skill on my part. 
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For most purposes, 2 and 3 can be combined. We expect Printing, because 
of its craft technology, to exhibit the highest proportion in these two 


categories, with Electrical Products ranking second. 


4. Using a machine that does not require much skill. 


In this category we had in mind machine operators whose job could be 
learned in a period of a few months. Electrical Products should be the 
highest although there are also a great many skilled machine operators in 


this industry. 


5. Always doing the same part of a job on the assembly line. 


Characteristic of the assembly line is the orderly, wninterrupted pro- 
gression of the product through the shop on a conveyor belt. Parts of the 
product are assembled as the product passes the worker's station, with the 
worker usually performing only one operation (Blauner, 1964, p. 90; Walker 
and Guest, 1952, p. 98). Clearly this category is geared to the Automobile 


industry in our sample. 


6. Not a production worker. 


This is a residual alternative into which most of the supervisory and 


maintenance people will fall. 


Table 38 shows that our classification of the industries coincides 
fairly closely with the way respondents classify themselves. Oil and Chemi- 
cal workers are much more likely to classify themselves as "minding and 


checking a continuous automatic process". 
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Combining categories 2 and 3 we find that about 612 of the Printing and 
Electrical workers place themselves in jobs requiring a lot of skill. This 


compares with a range from 162 to 35% for the other industries. 


It seems evident that workers are likely to over-emphasize the skill 
required to operate their machines. Only 5% of the sample select the fourth 
alternative, 'using a machine that does not require much skill". Electrical 
Products is among the highest as expected (72) but much below the proportion 


that we would have objectively classified into this category. 


The 29% of the Automobile workers who classify themselves as assembly 


line workers is a much higher proportion than in any of the other industries. 


The residual category of "not a production worker" is almost one-third 
of the total sample as it includes most of the supervisor and maintenance 


respondents. 


C. OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND STABILITY 


Mobility and stability are aspects of occupation that can be expected 
to relate to attitudes to change in the following directions: the more 
mobile and the more stable being more likely to favour change than the less 
mobile and less stable. We define occupational mobility as the number of 
times an individual has changed jobs and occupational stability as the num- 


ber of times an individual has been unemployed. 


Automobile workers show the greatest mobility with 40% having changed 


jebs five or more times (Table 39). In Printing, 23% have never changed 
jobs ‘Compared to the othen: industries bk range from 6% to 182. 
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The same pattern occurs for Automobile and Printing workers on our 
measure of stability (Table 40). Ranking industries by those who have never 
or only once been unemployed, and those who have been unemployed five or 


more times, the following order emerges. 


Unemployed Unemployed 

Never or Once Five or More Times 
Printing 90.82 Automobile 14.97 
Oil 85.02 Steel 6.72 
Chemicals 78.7% Chemical 6.32 
Electrical 77.42% Electrical 4.47 
Steel 61.42 Oil Seve 
Automobile eS Printing as yA 
TOTAL rer wes TOTAL 6.12 


Employment in Printing and Oil appears to be more stable, and in Auto- 
mobiles less stable, than the others, following the same pattern as was 


found for mobility. 


D. INTRINSIC VS. EXTRINSIC CONCERNS 


We asked respondents what factors they would consider the most import- 
ant for themselves in taking a new job. We then listed four intrinsic and 


three extrinsic alternatives from which they were to choose one: 


Higher pay and benefits 

More interesting work 

More security 

More control over my work pace and quality 
Better chance to use my abilities 

Better opportunities for advancement 

A greater sense of accomplishment 


NDOL WHE 


For the total sample, extrinsic alternatives (1, 3, and 6) were selec- 
ted more frequently than intrinsic ones (2, 4, 5, and 7)—60Z as compared 


to 40Z (Table 41). 
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Looking first at extrinsic selections, "higher pay and benefits" varies 
very little by industry. Oil and Printing workers are less concerned about 
"security" than other workers. Respondents in the Oil industry select 


"better opportunities for advancement" more often than other respondents. 


As for intrinsic factors, Automobile workers are more likely to choose 
"more interesting work" and "more control over the pace and quality of work". 
This, of course, bears out our objective ranking of Automobile workers as 
low on these variables. Differences between the industries on "a better 


chance to use abilities" and "a greater sense of accomplishment" are slight. 
E. CONTACT WITH OTHER WORKERS 


The final two variables in this section refer to the amount and _ type 


of contact that workers have with each other. 


Oil operators, working in small groups in centralized control rooms, 
have a great deal of contact with other workers. The same is true, to a 
lesser extent, for those in the Chemical industry. Similarly, the work gang 
is characteristic of the Steel industry (Walker, 1950). In the Automobile 
industry, on the assembly line, there is opportunity for contact with only a 
few individuals across the line from or adjacent to the worker. Workers in 


Electrical Products and Printing are more likely to be operating individual 


machines by themselves. 


Two of our questions should reflect the above differences. We asked 
respondents how much contact they had with fellow workers, and whether or 
not they considered themselves members of a work group (and if so what is 
the size of this group). In amount of contact with other workers, our pre- 


conceptions were generally correct. Oil, Steel and Chemical workers have 
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the most contact with fellow workers. Automobile workers are slightly lower, 
and Electrical and Chemical the lowest (Table 42). Almost twice the propor- 
tion of Oil workers (74%) as Printers (402%) or Electrical workers (362) say 
they work in a team or gang with lots of contact. This same pattern is just 
as pronounced in terms of whether or not an individual considers himself 


part of a work group (this table is not reported here). 


The size of a work group that a person perceives himself as being in 
may also be of some interest. Of those individuals who say they consider 
themselves members of a work group, Oil, Steel and Chemical workers are 
more likely to work in groups with two to four people. Automobile and to a 
lesser extent, Electrical workers feel that they work in much larger groups 


(Table 43). 


Of the five variables reviewed above, we have selected two, level of 
occupational skill and relation to technology, to be used in further analy- 
sis. In this chapter we will examine the relationship of these two occupa- 


tional variables to perceptions of and attitudes toward change. 


F. PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATION OF ACTUAL CHANGE 


We shall here compare the workers at different occupational skill levels 
with respect to the perceived difference the change made in their own work, 
the impact of the change on their job satisfaction, and their evaluation of 
the way the company handled the change event. On the whole, we expect that 
the higher levels of occupation and skill will have more positive attitudes 


to change, and will report more favourably on the impact of actual change on 


them. 
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1. Difference Change Made in 
Respondent's Own Work 
As expected, managers and foremen are more likely to say that the change 
made a difference in their work with 23% and 317, respectively, saying it 
made ''quite" or ''a great deal" of difference compared with a range from 122 
to 18% for the other categories. The relationship remains controlling for 


age, education, and atmosphere of labour-management relations. 


On the question of whether the change made any difference in their work, 
Table 44 shows that a greater proportion of continuous operators and assem- 
bly linemen say the change made a lot of difference (V=.115). For example, 
24.3Z of the continuous process operators and 23.22 of the assembly line 
workers say that the change made quite a lot or a great deal of difference 
in their work. The other industries range from 10.5% to 14.7% in reporting 
such differences. These industry differences coincide with our classifica- 
tion of change issues in which Oil and Automobiles were the most radical. 

The relationship remains strong when age, atmosphere, and education are in- 


troduced as controls. 


2. Evaluation of the Impact of the Change 


On the scale measuring the impact of change, managers, foremen and to 
some extent, skilled maintenance workers are, as we expected, much more 
likely to report a positive impact (Table 45). For managers and foremen, 
about 28% and 29%, respectively, report a positive impact and only about 52 
a negative impact. For production workers the direction is reversed with 
some respondents indicating a negative rather than a positive impact. Four- 
teen per cent of the skilled and 19% of the semi-skilled say they are less 


satisfied as a result of the change while only 9Z and 10%, respectively, 
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feel that they benefited from the change. The relationship holds when we 
control for age, atmosphere and education, although those in a conflict 


atmosphere are more likely to register a negative impact. 


With respect to perceived relation to technology, the relationship is 
again in the expected direction and is fairly strong. (V=.139). Looking at 
production workers only, continuous process operators are the only group sig- 
nificantly more satisfied than dissatisfied on the impact of change scale. 
Semi-skilled machine operators and assembly linemen are much more dissatis- 
fied than satisfied. The only other group which has a preponderance of 
positive over negative responses is the non-production category (mainly 
supervisory and skilled maintenance workers). These relationships are sum- 
marized in Table 46 which shows the differences in proportions reporting 
positive impact over those reporting negative impact for each type of rela- 


tionship to technology. 


Table 46 


Percentage Differences of Categories of 
Relationships to Technology on 


Reported Impact of Change 


%4 Positive Impact Minus 


Relationship to Technology b Negative Impact 
Continuous Process trons 
Tools that require skill - 0,0 
Machines that require skill - 4h 
Machines not requiring skill -13.6 
Assembly line -18.8 


Non-production + 8.1 
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Atmosphere and education do not affect the relationship. The associa- 
tion alters when age is introduced, with the younger group being more 
inclined to indicate a negative impact and the older group more likely to 
select the "No Impact'' category. The overall association still remains 


significant (V=.101 for 40 years and older; V=.192 for under 40 years). 


3. Adequacy of Information 


Level of occupational skill also relates fairly strongly to the respon- 
dent's evaluation of the way the change was handled by the company as measur- 
ed by perceived adequacy of information. In this case, too, we expected 
managers and supervisors to indicate satisfaction more often than other 
categories. Table 47 shows that they do so overwhelmingly (V=.168). Ninety- 
four per cent of the managers and 86% of the foremen indicate that 
information was adequate compared to a range from 55% to 67% for the other 
categories. The relationship is not significantly altered when age, educa- 


tion and atmosphere are introduced as controls. 


If we examine the relationship between perceived relation to technology 
and adequacy of information, we find that continuous’ process operators 
are much more likely to be satisfied with information about change (V=.147). 
Almost 75% of these operators feel that they had adequate advance informa- 
tion as compared to a range of 51% to 56% for the other categories of pro- 


duction workers (Table 48). 
G. READINESS TO ACCEPT SPECIFIED CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGE 


For readiness to learn new skills and to relocate, the percentages giv- 
ing the most ready response in each occupational category are as given in 


Table 49. 
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TABLE 47 


ADEQUACY OF INFORMATION BY 


LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL SKILL 


(in percentages) 


Percentage indicating: 


No. of non-responses = 54 


LEVEL Low Medium High 

OF infor- infor- infor- 

OCCUP ATIONAL mation mation mation 

SKILL (3-5) (6) (7-9) _ Total 
Managerial 5.4% 2.7% 93. 9% 100. 0% 
Foremen ewe) ware ae ap 100.0 
Skilled 

production 41.4 opal 59.5 TOO. 0 
semi-skilled 

production 35. | Bi ait 54.6 100.0 
Skilled trade 

(maintenance) 24,3 Ord 66.6 100.0 
TOTAL a 9.1 64.2 100.0 
No. of cases THI 253 1784 


2TT& 


RELATIONSHIP 
TO 
TECHNOLOGY 


Continuous 
automatic 
process 


High skilled 
tools 


High skilled 
machine 
operation 


Low skilled 
machine 


tending 


Assembly line 


Not production 


worker 


TOTAL 


No. of cases 


ADEQUACY OF INFORMATION BY 
RELATIONSHIP TO TECHNOLOGY 


(in percentages) 
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TABLE 48 


Percentage indicating: 


Died. 


No. of non-responses = 60 


Medium 
infor- 
mation 


iZ.9 


8.8 


(ie 


9.1 


lag 


High 
infor- 
mation 


Total 


100. 0% 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No. of 


Cases 


463 


4o1 


a15 


ele 
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TABLE 49 


% who would learn 


new skills at own zZ who would 

expense relocate 
Managerial 752 877 
Foremen 627 782 
Skilled Production 512 667 
Semi-skilled Production 362% a1% 
Skilled Trades 432 53% 
TOTAL 472 617 


The rank order and relative differences on the two variables are remark- 
ably uniform. Those who have had the most training in the past (managers, 
foremen, skilled production and trades) are more likely to learn new skills 
at their own expense. The same can be said for those who would accept 
a transfer. The skilled trades on both variables are closer to the _ semi- 
skilled production group than the skilled production category. Perhaps be- 
cause their own trades are in demand across industries, they are less likely 
to feel the need of learning new skills for one particular job, and less 


likely to accept relocation. 


The relationship is reduced but still remains when we control for age 
and education, with the young and better educated slightly more ready to 


learn new skills. 


The worker's perceived relation to technology relist’* moderately to 
readiness to retrain (V=.103) (Table 50). As can be expected on the basis 
of occupational skill, the semi-skilled (assembly linemen and machine opera- 


tors not requiring much skill) are lower than the others on retraining at 
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their own expense. There is one exception to this. The skilled continuous 
process operators rank lowest on willingness to take a course at their own 
expense. The fact that they also rank highest on ‘take a course if manage- 
ment pays’ indicates that this is probably a result of the proliferation of 
management-sponsored training programs in the Oil industry during the past 
few years, as management has increasingly recognized an obligation in this 
respect. The relationship remains when age, atmosphere and education are 
introduced as controls. However, as we saw earlier, age and education do 
make some difference, with the younger and the higher educated being more 


likely to retrain at their own expense. 


The relationship between the worker's reletion to technology and readi- 


ness to relocate is also fairly weak (V=.077). 


The semi-skilled machine operators and assembly linemen are more inclin- 
ed to resist relocation with 12% and 13%,respectively, indicating they would 
rather quit their jobs than transfer, compared to a range from 6% to 9% for 


the other categories. 


Although there is a slight tendency for management, supervisors and 
tradesmen to show less readiness to accept job satisfaction costs of change 
and for semi-skilled production workers to be more ready, the differences 


are too small to warrant extensive interpretation. 


On the whole, there are some interesting differences in the attitudes 
of different occupational groups to industrial change and its concomitants. 
As one would have predicted, managers and foremen stand out consistently as 
more favourable to the various aspects of industrial change. Tt. edssowmilso 


significant that for the remaining categories the relatively unskilled 
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perceive the greatest negative impact of the actual change. When interpret- 
ing the findings by industry in this study, it is important to remember that 
the composition of occupational level as well as relation to technology dif- 
fer by industry. In fact, our comparison of industries is based on the as- 
sumption that these differences are major factors in accounting for the 
difference in perceptions and evaluations of an actual change event, and in 


attitudes to change which were analyzed in Chapters II and III, respectively. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE WORKER'S RELATION TO HIS COMPANY 


The worker's relationship to the company is a crucial factor in deter- 
mining his orientations to industrial changes. In this chapter we examine 
three different aspects of this relationship which we consider to be of 


particular importance: 


is The worker's relationship to the company as a whole, 
how he perceives this relationship, how he evaluates 
the company, and how he sees the business prospects 
of the company. Under this heading we shall also 


examine his length of service with the company. 


ie The worker's perceptions of management and super- 
vision and evaluation of the decision-making process 


in the firm. 


3. The worker's evaluation of the communication system 


in the firm. 
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A. THE COMPANY AS A WHOLE 


1. Length of Service 


One of the more important factors that might influence a man's rela- 
tion to the company for which he works is his length of service with the 
company. One would expect that the longer the service the more likely the 
worker will be to develop a vested interest in his job and the company and 


to perceive and evaluate the company in positive terms. 


There were wide differences in our sample on length of service (Table 
51). In Chemicals and Oil, over 70% have been with the company for more 
than 15 years. In Electrical Products and Steel, 57% and 60%, respectively, 
have had this much service. Printing and Automobiles have substantially 


lower proportions of 15-year employees with 37% and 2h%, respectively. 


If we look at the other end of the distribution, at the proportions 
having three or less years with the company, we find a somewhat different 
order. Steel has the lowest proportion of workers with only three years or 
less service (5%), followed by Oil and Chemicals, Oil and Chemicals, which 
had the largest proportions of workers with over 15 years of service, both 
have less than 10% in this category. Automobiles, with the lowest propor- 
tion with over 15 years service, has 12% in this category. The largest 
proportions with short service are found in Printing, which also had the 
second lowest proportion with long service, and in Electrical Products 


(23% and 16%, respectively). 


On the basis of both categories of services, longest and shortest, we 


can group the industries in pairs of closely comparable periods of service: 


Chemicals and Oil with the longest, Steel and Electrical Products with medium 
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length of service, and Printing and Automobiles with shortest length of ser- 
vice. We shall try to keep this order in mind when we compare industries on 


other variables. 


©, Size of Plant 


In order to examine the effect of plant size on attitudes and reactions 


to change, we classified the plants into four categories by size: 


Le Less than 500 employees: this category includes three 
Printing firms, four small Oil plants and one Electrical 
Products plant. 

ae 500 to 999 employees: includes two Chemical plants and one 
Pranving @hirn. 

ey 1,000 to 5,000 employees: includes one Automobile plant, a 


Printing firm and an Oil plant. 


hk, 5,000 or more employees: includes an Automobile plant, an 


Electrical Products plant, and the Steel plant. 


Although each industry is not represented in each category of size, this 
classification allows us to look at the problem of technological change in 
terms of plant size, which we expect to be a fairly important factor in the 
worker's relationship to his company (or plant) and his disposition regard- 
ing change. 

4. Perceived Relationship to Company 

In order to get some idea of the workers' perceptions of their rela- 

tionships to the company we asked them the following question: 


Q@. 1043 Which one of the following factors would you say is 


oes 


most important to you in your relationship to your Company? 


a) The material benefits I get from my job (such as pay, 
security, etc.) 


b) My relationships and loyalty to the men who work with 
me and the Company itself. 


-“l5ii- 


c) The sense of fulfillment and accomplishment 1 get from 
my job itself, quite apart from such things as security 
and wages. 

d) The feeling of being a part of a concern that is trying 
to achieve certain goals and that I am contributing to 
reaching these goals. 

Alternatives a) andc) reflect a self-orientation, a concern with 
personal matters; a) being concerned with elements of extrinsic job satis- 
faction such as pay and other benefits, c) being designed to tap intrinsic 
satisfaction with the job such as the feeling of accomplishment it provides. 
Alternatives b) and d) reflect a social or company orientation; in the case 


of b) in terms of loyalty to the company and fellow workers and in 4d) in 


terms of identification with the goals of the company. 


Except in Printing, the distribution in Table 52 does seem to be cor- 
related with length of service with the company. One would expect that 
the second alternative--loyalty to the men and the company—would be some- 
thing that would group with years of service. Among the four alternatives 
loyalty is the one in which the rank order of proportions among the in- 
dustries is closely similar to that of years of service with the company. 
Chemicals and Oil have the largest proportions choosing this alternative; 


Printing and Automobiles the smallest. 


In the proportions choosing the first alternative, material benefits, 
the rank order is also quite similar, except for Printing, which clearly 
stands out as a special case. On this alternative we expected that shorter 
service would be related to an emphasis on material benefits over other con- 
siderations, and this is clearly the direction of the rank order, although 


not for Printing. 
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With respect to the third alternative, a sense of accomplishment, 
we expected that it would be preferred more often by workers in industries 
with technologies requiring skill and craftsmanship. Here, therefore, 
Printing should have the highest proportions of preferences, a6 it does 
(18%). We would rank the continuous process industries, Oil and Chemicals, 
next on the tasis of Blauner's findings that workers in this type of in- 
dustry are less alienated than those in assembly line type industries. 
The Electrical Products plants included in this sample utilize machine 
tools manned by fairly highly skilled workers. We would expect, therefore, 
that they would also be fairly high in a sense of accomplishment. The 
actual order is Chemicals, Electrical Products and Oil, but the differences 
are only about one percentage point. We expected Automobiles to be the 
lowest, while Steel, with its mixed technology and relatively low skilled 
production, was expected to be somewhat higher than Automobiles. Although 


the order between these two is reversed, the difference is very small. 


The fourth alternative is, ina sense, the collective pete oe ke 
of the third. Identification with the goals of the company, in part, 
means getting a sense of accomplishment out of what the company is doing. 
Except for the reversal in Steel and Automobiles, which, as stated above, 
could be expected, the rank order is identical for the third and fourth 


alternatives. 


4, Evaluation of the Company 


The worker's evaluation of his company as a place to work and his per- 
ception of the interest the company takes in workers as people should be 
of some importance in his readiness to accept the consequences of change 


and his perception and evaluation of specific change events. 


-- 15h - 


We asked the following two questions: 
Q. 97 How do you think your firm or company compares with 
others as a place to work? 

It is a better place to work than most. 

It is about as good as most. 


It is a worse place to work than most. 


Qa 99 Do you feel your firm is more interested in cutting 
costs than it is in the people who work for the Company? 


The Company is much more interested in cutting 
costs than in its people. 

Somewhat more interested in cutting costs than 
in its people. 

Equally interested in both. 

Somewhat more interested in its people than it 
is in cutting costs. 

The Company is much more interested in its people 
than it 1seinecugting costes. 

As can be seen in Table 53, very few workers think their company is 
worse than most. A very clear ranking of the companies by industry is evi- 
dent, however, in the differences between the proportions saying the company 
is better than most. In Oil and Printing the majority of respondents say 
their company is better than most (62% and 55%, respectively). Electrical 
Products is next with 46%, followed by Steel with 32%, saying their company 
is better than most. In Automobiles, 29% give this response while the 
smallest proportion is in the Chemicals with only 23% saying their company 
is better than most. If we take into account the proportions saying the 
company is worse than most, the order for Chemicals and Automobiles is re- 


versed because the latter has 14% giving the "worse" response as compared 


to only 3% in the former. 


Next we consider the workers' perception of the extent to which their 


company is more interested in cutting costs than in its people. The 
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TABLE 55 


RESPONSES BY INDUSTRY TO THe QUESTION: HOW 
DO YOU THINK YOUR FIRM OR COMPANY COMPARES 
WITH OTHERS AS A PLACE TO WORK? 
in percentages 


Percentage saying: 


Better Worse 

than As good than No. of 
INDUSTRY most as most most _ Total cases 
Automobiles 29.4% 56.4% 14.3% 100.0% 498 
Chemicals 22.9 74.0 Se! 100.0 238 
Hleetrical Loy. 4 51.5 a oe 100.0 Lhg 
Oil. 62.0 Fed. 0.9 100.0 5 we 
Printing 54.5 eg ont 100.0 664 
Steel S22 64.1 ot 100.0 476 
TOTAL 45.9 peas, 4.6 100.0 
No. of cases 1234 Lake 129 2808 


No. of non-responses = 24 Cramer's = .24i0 


proportions saying the company is equally interested in both, or more in- 
terested in people, fall in a rank order close to those saying their company 
is a better place to work, with the exception of Chemicals where twice as 
large a proportion say their company is equally or more interested in people 
(Table 54). Printing and Oil are again the only two cases with over 50% 
giving the positive response, although here the order between the two is 
reversed with Printing having the largest proportion indicating an interest 


in workers as people on the part of their companies. 


The size of the plant does seem to be related to these evaluations. 
Automobiles, Steel and Electrical Products comprise the three plants with 
over 5,000 workers, although the former two categories also include one 
smaller plant each. These three do have the lowest proportions indicating 
an interest in people on the part of the company. Also, the small firms in- 


cluded in the sample are almost all in Printing and Oil. 


5. Perception of Modernity and 
Business Outlook of Company 
The general economic outlook for an industry or a particular firm 
might be a factor of considerable importance in workers' reactions to 
change. Objectively we have classified the firms into two categories with 
Chemicals, Electrical Products and Steel having, on the whole, an unfavour- 
able economic outlook, while Oil, Printing and Automobiles were classified 
as having a favourable outlook. This classification is somewhat arbitrary 
in that it was based on impressions in informal interviews with management 


rather than on hard statistics of ups and downs in production and profits. 


We also asked two questions in the questionnaire which we hoped would 


reflect the worker's perception of the economic outlook for his company: 
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Q. 84 Do you think that business for your company will be 
better or worse in the next few years than it is now? 


Business will be a lot better. 
Somewhat better. 

About the same as now. 
Somewhat worse. 

Business will be a lot worse. 


Q. 98 As compared to other firms in the industry, do you 
think® your ‘firm 1s; 


One of the most modern firms in this industry. 
More modern than most. 
Less modern than most. 
One of the most backward firms in the industry. 

In the total sample, 43% think that business will be a lot better for 
their companies while another 40% say somewhat better (Table 55). On the 
question of modernity, 55% say their company is one of the most modern with 
another 49% saying it is more modern than most (Table 56). Thus, the pro- 


portions are quite comparable, although a little higher on the question of 


modernity. 


When we compare the proportions from the different industries saying 
their company's business will be a lot better with those saying it is one 
of the most modern, exactly the same rank order among the industries emerges, 
with the proportions themselves quite comparable. In Oil more than 50% give 
each of these two responses (58% and 51%, respectively) followed by Automo- 
biles with about 40% giving the same responses (38% and 42%, respectively) 
and Printing with 32% and 35%, respectively. On the other side, Chemicals 
has the smallest proportions in both categories (15% and 10%, respectively), 
followed by Electrical Products (19% and 29%, respectively) and Steel (2h% 
and 32%, respectively). This order is obviously quite different from the 
one obtained in the workers' evaluation of the company as a place to work 


and its interest in workers as people. 
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The subjective perception by workers of the business image and outlook 
of their companies provides an order which coincides closely with our objec- 


tive classification of the companies by industry. 


6. Influence of Atmosphere on Worker's 
Relationship to Company as a Whole 
There are no particularly strong associations between any two of the 
above aspects of the worker's relationship to the company. The relation- 
ships that do exist are diminished when we control for perceived atmosphere. 
For example, the factors that the worker considers important in his relation- 
ship to his company are slightly related to plant size since 66% of those 
in the largest size plants say material factors are most important as com- 
pared to 60% for the total sample (V = .075). However, the relationship be- 
comes weak and insignificant when we control for atmosphere in the plant. 
The type of relationship with the company is rather weakly related to per- 
ceived business outlook (V = .078). In this case it becomes very weak in 
an atmosphere of conflict, indicating again that the atmosphere of labour- 
management relations might be the more important factor especially if it is 
characterized by conflict. Economic outlook, as we define it, does not re- 


late at all to factors important to the worker's relationship to his company. 


Since the atmosphere of labour-management relations in the plant seems 
to have an important influence on the worker's relation to his company, we 
might examine it more closely here. The proportions saying there is an at- 
mosphere of conflict in their plants are about the same for plants under 500 
and for plants with 500 - 999 employees (29% and 30%, respectively). For 
plants with between 1,000 and 5,000 employees, however, the proportion 


reporting conflict is much smaller (19%) , while for those with more than 


5,000 employees it is very much larger (49%). The relationship is strong 
(v = .242) and remains strong when we control for age and education. It is 
interesting to note that one Automobile plant is in the category with the 
smaller percentage reporting conflict and the other is in the group report- 


ing conflict most often. 


Atmosphere is also associated with the factors the worker considers 
most important in his relationship to his company (V = .160). Those who 
perceive an atmosphere of conflict are more likely than those perceiving an 
atmosphere of co-operation to say that material factors are the most import- 
ant and less likely to say that personal accomplishment and identification 


with the goals of the company are important. 


The relationship of atmosphere to perceived business outlook of the 
company is also fairly strong (V = .181). A larger proportion of those who 
report conflict than of those who report co-operation expect their company's 
business to be the same or worse (46% as compared to 22%). Controls for 
age, education and income again do not affect the strength of this associa- 


‘eLel. 


These fairly strong relationships suggest that the atmosphere of 
labour-management relations is a very appropriate and powerful control, as 


its use in this chapter and the rest of the report demonstrates. 
B, EVAWATION OF MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION 


We asked respondents how well they feel their company is managed. In 
the total sample 25% say it is very well managed and 55% that it is fairly 
well managed, while 21% say it is not very or not at all well managed 


(Table 57). 
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Among the industries, the order of the proportions is about the same 
as for the business outlook and modernity of the firm, with a reversal of 
the rank for Steel and Electrical Products (based on less than 2% differ- 
ence). The proportions saying their firm is "very well managed" range from 
30% in Oil to 17% in Chemicals. It is interesting to note that the rank 
order is not the same as that for the evaluation of the firm as a place to 
work, but is the same as that for the perceived image and outlook of the 
firm. However, the difference should not be emphasized because it is only 
in Automobiles that the evaluation of the firm as a place to work is radic- 


ally different from the perceived image and outlook of the firm, 


In order to determine the decision-making structures of the firm in 
terms of participation on the part of lower-level management, workers and 


unions, we asked our respondents three questions: 


Q@. 104 How much influence do you and workers in general have 
on the way the plant or firm is run? 


AY LOG, 

Some. 

Very little. 
None. 


Q@ 11% Do you feel foremen in this firm are just doing what 
they are told and do not have much say in what should be done? 


They have a great deal of say. 

They have quite a bit of say. 

They have some say. 

They have a little say. 

They have very little or no say at all. 


Go leh How much say does the union have in how this firm 


is.run? 
Very much. 
Quite a bit. 
Some. 


Very little. 
My firm is not unionized. 
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The rank order for the second question (the decision-making role of 
the foremen) does not resemble any of the other variables already discussed, 
except for the evaluation of the firm as a place to work, and even for this 
the correlation is only in terms of upper half and lower half of the order. 
The same three industries, Oil, Electrical Products and Printing, fall in 
the upper half with the largest proportions saying their firm is a better 
place to work and that foremen have a lot to say in how the firm is run, 
while the other three fall in the lower half (Table 58). This might indi- 
cate a relationship between these two variables, but we have not been able 


to examine it closely enough. 


The interesting feature of Tables 59 and 60 is in a comparison of the 
proportions in each industry saying the workers have ‘a lot” or "some" 
influence and that unions have "quite a lot" or "very much" to say in how 
the firm is run. If we rank the industries on these two categories, the 
order for worker influence is exactly the reverse of that for union power, 
In those industries where the larger proportions say the union has much to 
say, a smaller proportion say the workers have much influence. We have 
eliminated the non-unionized firms in calculating the proportions of those 
saying the union has a lot of say but have not done so for workers ' in- 
fluence where it should not make a difference. The fact that Oil and Print- 
ing, the two industries with large proportions of workers in non-unionized 
firms, have the highest and lowest proportions on both variables seems to 


confirm this. 


Another interesting observation is that if we add the proportion say- 
ing the workers have much say and the proportion saying the union has much 


say, in each industry, the differences among the industries disappear to a 
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remarkable extent. For five of them, the total saying either of these two 
things ranges between 61% and 62%, a difference of less than 1%. Only 
Electrical Products with 64% falls outside this range, making the total 
range a little over 3%, Hence we have to conclude that there is no overall 
difference among the industries in terms of participation of the workers in 
the decision-making process of the firm, whether this participation is 


through unions or unorganized. 


The supervision system, as distinguished from the decision-making pro- 
cess, is another aspect of the company with which the worker is in close 
contact. The atmosphere of supervision has been found to influence morale 
and attitudes in general to a considerable degree. We asked several ques- 
tions in order to assess the differences in supervisory systems in the firms. 
The following two questions are samples of these: 

Q,. 108 When your foreman wants you to do something, how 

does he usually let you know what is wanted? 

Simply tells me. 


Asks me if I will. 
Explains to me why he wants it. 


D0 Does your foreman supervise you closely or does he 
leave you much on your own 7? 


He supervises very little; I am definitely on my Own. 
A little supervision; I am pretty much on my own. 

A moderate amount of supervision. 

Fairly close supervision. 

He supervises very closely; he does not leave me on 
my own. 


In the total sample almost 75% say they are definitely on their own or 
pretty much on their own and only 6% indicate fairly or very close super- 


vision (Table 61). Supervision appears to be the closest in Automobiles 
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where 70%, the lowest proportion among the industries, indicate little or 
no supervision and 12% fairly or very close supervision. Electrical Prod- 
ucts report the least supervision (81% and 5%, respectively). Apart from 
these two extremes, there does not seem to be a wide variation among the 


industries on the closeness of supervision. 


There are more substantial differences in the manner of supervision 
(Table 62). In the total sample 43% indicate the oom simply tells 
them what to do, 31% say he asks them to do what he wants, and 26% report 
that the supervisor explains why he wants them to do something. If we refer 
to the "simply tells me" type of supervision as direct and the "ask if I 
will" and "explain why" categories as indirect, the differences among the 
industries can be more economically summarized. Supervision is mostly 
direct in Steel and Automobiles with 52% and 50%, respectively, saying they 
are simply told what to do. It is least direct in Oil and Chemicals with 
only 33% and 35% saying they are simply told, and somewhat less direct in 


Electrical Products than in Printing (39% compared to 44%). 


These differences seem to relate fairly closely to the type of tech- 
nology of the industry. In Automobiles, with its semi-skilled assembly me 
technology, and in Steel, with its largely semi-skilled and mixed technology, 
we would expect more direct and closer supervision. On the other hand, in 
Oil and Chemicals, continuous process industries, we would expect loose and 
indirect supervision— and both have substantially larger proportions saying 
their supervisors explain to them why they have to do something. Electrical 
Products, a fairly highly skilled machine tool industry, would be expected 
to fall in between. The exception that is difficult to explain is Printing, 


which is a craft industry. We would have expected fairly loose and indirect 
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TABLE 62 


RESPONSES BY INDUSTRY TO THE QUESTION: 
YOUR FORtMAN WANTS YOU TO DO SOMETHING, HOW 
DOS HE USUALLY LET YOU KNOW WHAT IS WANTED? 


Percentage saying: 


Simply 
tells 
me 


1106 


No. of non-responses = 4 


in percentages 
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supervision in Printing, not very different from Oil and Chemicals. Al- 
though it ranks second in looseness, it ranks fourth in indirectness. As 


yet, we have no adequate interpretation for this finding. 
C, COMMUNICATION WITHIN THE COMPANY 


The flow of information in an organization must be analyzed separately 
from both the decision-making process and the supervision process. We in- 
cluded a few questions to find out where the workers get their information 


and how satisfied they are with it: 


Q. 114  #From where do you get information about what is 
going on in your firm? (Check as many as apply to you). 


From a separate information department 
(publishing magazines, bulletins, etc.) 

Through the local union officers. 

From the supervisor. 

Directly from management. 

From the men with whom you work. 

I do not get any information. 


Oe hia How satisfied are you with the amount of information 
you get about what is going on in your Company? 


Not very satisfied. 
Somewhat satisfied. 
Fairly satisfied. 
Very satisfied. 


e116 Do you receive information in advance about any 
changes that affect you or your work? 

Always. 

Usually. 

Seldom. 

Never. 


We coded the responses to the question on where they get information 


into three categories and "no information”. When the respondent checked 


ae kee 


one or more of "a separate information department", "the supervisor", and 
"management", his response was coded as "formal sources only". If he 
checked "local union officials" or "men with whom you work", or both, his 
response was coded as "informal sources only", If he checked any combina- 
tion of these two categories, his response was coded as both "Formal and 
informal", As Table 63 shows, 26% in the total sample indicate they receive 
information from "formal sources only", 13% from "informal sources only", 
and 58% from both, while only 4% say they receive no information. Oil has 
the highest proportion (30%) reporting "formal sources only", followed by 
Chemicals and Printing (28% and 27%, respectively). Steel has the lowest 
proportion, followed by Automobiles (19% and 24%, respectively). The order 
among the industries is very close to a reverse order of that for the 
directness of supervision. The more indirect they perceive the supervision 
system to be, the more likely they are to report reliance on formal sources 
of information. Hence the order here shows the same relation as indirect- 
ness of supervision to the technological differences among the industries 


as outlined above. 


Steel, Printing and Electrical Products rank highest on informal 
sources of information, followed by Automobiles, Chemicals and Oil (ranging 
from 26% to 8%). The proportions here are smaller but they do seem to in- 
dicate a degree of lack of communication in the formal structure of the 
firm. This is somewhat substantiated by the fact that there is a reverse 
relationship between the two rankings for "formal sources only" and "in- 
formal sources only" (except for Printing). There is no intrinsic reason 
why this should be the case. There are only small differences among the 


proportions reporting a mixture of sources. 
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In the total sample 67% say they "always" or "usually" receive informa- 
tion in advance of changes affecting them (Table 64). Among the industries, 
the proportion ranges from 80% in Oil to 54% in Automobiles. Chemicals has 
the second highest proportion (74%) while Electrical Products, Printing 


and Steel have virtually the same proportion giving the same response. 


On the question of satisfaction with the information they receive, 53% 
in the total sample indicate that they are fairly or very satisfied (Table 
65). Oil and Automobiles again show the highest and lowest proportions, 
respectively, in indicating satisfaction (68% and 45%), with Steel (44%) 
virtually the same as Automobiles. In Printing, Chemicals and Electrical 


Products the proportion giving this response is about the same (52%, 514, 


51D)’. 


This order of satisfaction seems closely related to the order of the 
proportions relying on formal sources of information only and that of per- 
ceived adequacy of advance notice of change. 


D. RELATIONS TO COMPANY, PERCEPTIONS OF ACTUAL 
CHANGE, AND READINESS TO ACCEPT COSTS OF CHANGE 


Nestea rteeal Miele aoe ieee oats alee et Bete ie ee eee 


We now turn to an analysis of the influence various aspects of the 
worker's relationship to his company have on his perceptions and evalua- 
tion of the specific change event and his readiness to accept specified 
consequences of change. We selected four aspects for this analysis: the 
size of the plant, the perceived business outlook of the plant, evaluation 
of the company, and the manner of supervision. These factors relate to 
many other aspects of the uot Aes structure of the company and should 


provide some insight into this complex area. 
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1. Perception and Evaluation of Change Event 


None of the factors discussed above show a significant relationship 
to the worker's perception of the radicalness of the change, or the differ- 
ence it made in his own work. However, two of these factors, namely the 
evaluation of the company and the manner of supervision, do relate to the 
index measuring the impact of the change on job satisfaction. Two items 
were selected as aspects of the respondents' evaluation of the company— 
whether the company is a better or worse place to work than most (E-97) and 
whether the company is more interested in cutting costs than in its people 
(B-99). Both of these factors were fairly strongly related to evaluation 
of the impact of the change on job satisfaction. Of those who said that 
their company is better than most, 19% report a positive impact compared to 
only 4% of those who think that their company is worse (V=.156). Similarly, 
21% of those who say that their company is much more interested in people 
over costs report a positive impact, compared to only 10% of those who say 
that the company is more interested in costs over people (V=.153). Controls 
for age, education and atmosphere do not alter the strengths of these rela- 


tionships. 


Manner of supervision is weakly related in the expected direction to 
the impact of change on job satisfaction (V=.096). Eleven per cent of those 
respondents who are "told" what to do have a positive impact score, and 19% 


of those who have things "explained" to them have a positive impact score. 


The worker's evaluation of the way the change was handled by the 
company (as indicated by reported adequacy of information) with one excep- 


tion is influenced quite strongly by the above aspects of his relationship 
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to the company. The exception is plant size which is only weakly related 


to adequacy of information (V = .075). 


The perceived business outlook of the company is fairly strongly assoc- 
iated with adequacy of information in the expected direction (V = .131). 
Those seeing bright prospects for their company are somewhat more likely to 
say information was adequate than those who think business will be the same 
or worse (68% as compared to 51%). This association is not affected by age 
and education but it becomes weak in an atmosphere of conflict (V = ShO2 
Since those perceiving conflict are more likely to see bleak prospects for 
their company, we can be fairly sure that this relationship of business out- 
look to adequacy of advance notice is an artifact of the influence of the 


atmosphere on business outlook. 


The third aspect— evaluation of the company—is fairly strongly re- 
lated to perceived adequacy of information. Workers who say that their 
company is better than most (V = .12%) and who say that their company is 
more interested in people versus costs (V = .149) are more likely to say 
that advance information about change was adequate. For example, 62% of 
those who say the company is more interested in people say that they re- 
ceived adequate information, while 50% of those who say the company is more 


interested in costs give this response. 


The manner of supervision is also fairly strongly related to the 
workers' evaluation of the adequacy of information (V = .122). Those who 
say they are simply told by their supervisors what to do are more likely to 
indicate that infornmmtion was inadequate than those who report that their 


supervisors explain why they should do something. Of the former, 23% give 
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this response as compared to only 17% of the latter (Table 66). Control 
for atmosphere, age and education does not alter the strength of this re- 


lationship very much. 


2. Readiness to Accept Specified 
Consequences of Change 

The effect of the aspects of the worker's relationship to his company 
on his readiness to accept the consequences of change can be summarized as 
follows. All four of the company factors are only very weakly related to 
readiness to retrain. However, plant size and evaluation of the company are 
moderately related to the other three aspects of readiness (dislocation, re- 
location, and personal costs in terms of job satisfaction) while business 


outlook and manner of supervision are only very weakly related, 


Size of plant is consistently and with about the same strength related 
to readiness to accept dislocation (V=.113), to accept relocation (V=.115), 
and to accept the personal costs of change in terms of job satisfaction 
(V=.119). In all cases workers in the smaller plants are more likely to 
accept the consequences of change than those in larger plants, with the 
exception of readiness to accept job satisfaction costs where workers in 
plants with under 500 employees are less likely to accept. Those in plants 
with 500 - 999 workers, which includes the two Chemical plants and one 
Printing firm, are consistently more likely to accept the consequences of 
change. Since Chemicals and Printing rank high in these readiness measures, 
this finding is not surprising. Similarly, the fact that those in large 
plants are less likely to accept the consequences of change could be 
gathered from the ranking of Steel and Automobiles on these measures, al- 


though the inclusion of Electrical Products could be expected to make a 
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TABLE 66 


ADEQUACY OF INFORMATION 
BY MANNER OF SUPERVISION 


in percentages 


Percentage indicating: 


Low 
infor- 
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(3-5) 
35.4% 


Coat 
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infor- 
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10.1 
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agifference. All these relationships are not affected by controls for age, 


education and atmosphere. 


Evaluation of the company is also consistently related to readiness to 
accept specified consequences of change. The strength of the relationships 
for both aspects of evaluation of the company are similar and, in general, 
slightly less than that of size of plant. Thus, whether the company is per- 
ceived as better or worse than most is moderately related to readiness to 
accept dislocation (V = .116), and to accept relocation (V = .105), and to 
accept personal costs in terms of job satisfaction (V = .088). Similar 
levels hold for whether the company is more interested in costs over people 
as it related to acceptance of dislocation (V = .088), relocation (V = .102) 
and personal costs (V = .101). In all cases those who have a high evaluation 
of the company show a greater readiness to accept the specified consequences 


of the changes. 


In summary, we can point out that plant size, evaluation of the company 
and, to a lesser extent, manner of supervision, appear to be important factors 
in workers' perception and evaluation of the actual change event. But, of 
the four aspects of the workers' relationship to his company, only plant 
size and evaluation of the company show a significant association with readi- 
ness to accept specified consequences of change. It is, however, not possible 
to claim that we have been able to separate plant size from a host of other 
factors seemingly relevant and significantly different for the four cate- 
gories of the size. It is not sufficiently independent from industry as a 
variable, for example. So we might have nothing more than further evidence 
that there are significant differences among the industries with respect to 


technological change. 
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CHAPTER VII 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS, 
UNIONS AND CHANGE 


This project is directly concerned with labour organization and labour- 
management relations only in so far as they form part of the structural set- 
ting within which industrial change takes place. Our main concern is to 
find out how labour organization and differences in labour relations affect 
change and attitudes to change. In this chapter we will consider the in- 
fluence of some aspects of the labour relations system on change in industry. 
We shall deal with union membership and participation, the evaluation by 
workers of the performance of local union officers and unions in general, 
and the atmosphere of labour-management relations in the firn. Finally, 
we examine the differences between unionized and non-unionized firms, 
participants and non-participants in union meetings, and union officials 
and non-officials in perceptions of and attitudes toward change. 

A. UNION MEMBERSHIP, OFFICE 
HOLDING AND PARTICIPATION 

All but 41 respondents answered the question on union membership. Of 
these, 64% report membership, while 364 say they are not members. Oil and 
Printing reflect the inclusion of non-unionized firms by showing only 29% 


and 54% membership, respectively. In the other industries non-members were 


= 165 - 
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mostly supervisors and managers. In Chemicals the percentage of non-members 
was about twice that of the other unionized industries (22%), reflecting an 


over-representation of supervisors and managers in that sample. 


Of the 2,643 respondents who answered the question on whether they had 
ever held a union office, 22% indicate that they have done so once or more 
(Table 67). The only industries in which there are substantially different 
rates from the average are Automobiles with only 14% and Electrical Products 


with 41% reporting previous office-holding. 


The question on attendance at union meetings did not contain an altern- 
ative where the respondent could indicate that his firm is not unionized or 
that he is not a member of a union. Consequently 58% respondents left the 
question blank. On a previous question 994 had indicated that they were 
not members of a union. This might mean that some 400 non-union respondents 
answered this question by choosing the alternative "I attended none" of the 
three last meetings of the union, which would inflate the proportion in- 


dicating non-attendance by about one third. 


We can correct this to some extent by going to the question on member- 
Ship and determining what proportion of union members report attendance at 
one or more meetings, and treating the rest as non-participants. Of the 
1,812 respondents reporting union membership, 55% report attendance at one 
or more of the last three meetings of the union (Table 68). Among workers 
in the Oil industry, reported attendance is much higher at 76% and some- 
what higher in Automobiles with 64% and Printing with 63% reporting attend- 


ance, 
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In Electrical Products reported attendance is only 43%, the lowest in 
the sample, while in Chemicals and Steel it is almost as low with 6b and 


48%, respectively. 


B. WORKERS' EVAWATION OF UNIONS 
AND UNION OFFICIALS 

Responses to a question providing respondents with four alternatives 
expressing different degrees of approval and disapproval of unions shows 
that, in this respect, there are substantial differences among the workers 
in the various industries (Table 69). The most favourable response "Labour 
unions in this country are doing a fine job", is given most frequently by 
Steel workers (15%), Electrical workers (15%), and Automobile workers (13%). 
Workers in the two industries with non-unionized firms in the sample en- 
dorse unions less frequently (Printing: 8%, Oil: 6%) as could be expected, 
but Chemical workers clearly differ from the other three unionized indust- 


ries by giving this response less frequently (9%). 


None of the six industries varies significantly from the mean of T0% 
giving the response "while they do make some mistakes, on the whole labour 
unions are doing more good than harm". Very few people (only 28 in the 
total sample) are prepared to say "this country would be better off without 
any labour unions at all". But in the third alternative, "although we need 
labour unions in this country, they do more harm than good, the way they 
are now", the same differences appear among the industries as noted earlier. 
Oil workers (27%), Chemical workers (23%), and Printing workers (20%) give 
this response more frequently than workers in the other three industries, 
confirming the relatively more negative attitude to unions in their in- 


dustries. 
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A more favourable attitude to unions seems to be more prevalent in 
larger firms than in smaller ones, if we take into account that Automobiles, 
Electrical Products and Steel are represented by large companies in this 
sample. However, more than 80% of the total sample express approval of 


labour unions. 


There were three questions in the questionnaire asking the respondent 's 
opinion of the local union and its officers. The first asked "How much do 
local union officers care about workers in your firm?" The second asked 
"How much say does the union have in how this firm is run?" And the third 
asked "In your opinion, how good are local union officials at fighting for 


the interests of the workers?" 


Since these questions dealt with specific union locals, we eliminated 


the non-unionized firms from the analysis. 


With respect to the first question, there are very few substantial dif- 
ferences among the industries (Table 70). In the total sample 73% think 
local officers care "very much" or “quite a lot". Among unionized Oil 
workers 79% give these responses, while only 65% of the Chemical workers 
respond in the same way. Automobile workers are also consistently, if not 
as markedly, lower than average on this point with 69% saying local officers 
care “very much" or “quite a lot" and 9% that they care "very little" or 
"not at all". For the total sample, an average of 1 choose the "very 


little" or "not at all" alternatives. 


Chemical workers maintain a consistent response toward the local union 
on both of the other questions. Only 12% of them, as compared with 21% of 


the total sample, think that the local union has "Very much" or "quite a bit" 
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of say on how the firm is run, while 51%, as compared with 41% for the 
total sample, think it has "very little" say or no say at all (see Table 60, 
Chapter VI). Only 45% of the Chemical workers, as compared with 55% of the 
total sample, think local union officials are "very good” or "good" at 
fighting for the interests of the workers (Table 71). Hence the evaluation 


of the local union officials is lower among Chemical workers than among the 


others in the sample. 


No consistent picture appears for any of the other industries. Among 
Oil workers, for example, a larger proportion than in any other industry 
indicate that local union officers care a lot (79%), But the proportion of 
Oil workers saying that union officials have much say in how the firm is run 
is the smallest among the six industries (11%) while the proportion saying 
they have "very little" or "no" say is the largest (56%). Yet on the third 
question they are slightly above average in their assessment of how good 


union officials are in fighting for the interests of the workers, 
C. ATMOSPHERE OF LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


The atmosphere of labour-management relations in the company has proved 
to be an unexpectedly important factor in relation to almost all other 
aspects of the worker's perceptions, evaluations, and attitudes related to 
his company, his job and the specific change events selected for this study... 
We have included it as one of the few controls we are able to apply in the 
examination of all relationships between variables. As such it has been 
discussed elsewhere and its associations with these variables are described 
in the appropriate chapters. Here we are mainly interested in noting the 


differences among the industries in this respect. 
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One indicator of the atmosphere of labour relations is the question 
"Do employees usually have to fight for what they get in your Company?" on 
which there are significant differences among the industries (Table 72). In 
the total sample 48% indicate that they "usually" have to fight for their 
interests, while another 38% say they "sometimes" have to fight. Only 3% 
say they "never" have to fight and the remaining 10% say they "seldom" 
have to fight for their interests. Automobile workers are much more likely 
to say they "usually" have to fight for their interests with 69% giving 
this response. Steel (58%) and Electrical Products (59%) workers also give 
this response more frequently. Chemical workers are only slightly higher 
than average with 52% giving this response. On the other hand, Printing 
workers and Oil workers give this response much less frequently with only 
about 30% in each industry indicating that they "usually" have to fight 


for their interests. 


When we combine the frequencies of “usual” and "sometimes" responses, 
it is only Printing that differs substantially from the other industries, 
although Oil remains somewhat lower than the others. Only 65% of workers 
in Printing say they "usually" or "sometimes" have to fight for their in- 
terests, while 84% in Oil say so and around 95% in all the other industries 
give one of these responses, Printing workers also say much more frequently 
that they "never" have to fight for their interests with 12% giving this 


response, as compared to only 2% in Oil and 1% in all the other industries. 


Hence Printing and Oil workers stand out as much less inclined to 


report that they have to fight for their interests in their companies. 
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A very similar pattern emerges in the responses to the direct question 
on whether labour-management relations are marked by conflict or co-operation 
(Table 73). The only industry in which a majority indicate that relations 
are marked by conflict is Automobiles (56%). However, this should be seen 

in the light of the fact that the data was gathered at the time of the strike 
over wage parity. This fact alone may account for this response. For ex- 
ample, the proportion of Automobile workers saying that workers "usually" 

or "sometimes" have to fight for their interests is no larger than in Steel, 


Electrical Products, or Chemicals. 


Aside from Automobiles, Chemical workers indicate an atmosphere of.con- 
flict more often than others (43% compared with an average of 45% for the 
total sample). But Electrical Products and Steel are not significantly 
lower, with 41% and 37%, respectively, indicating conflict. Among Printing 
and Oil workers, however, the proportions reporting an atmosphere of conflict 
are much lower—only 19% in Printing and 24% in Oil. This latter response 
is consistent with the substantially lower proportions of Printing and Oil 
workers indicating that workers "usually" or "sometimes" have to fight for 


their interests. 


To Link attitudes in the area of labour-management relations more 
directly to decision-making about change, we asked the following question: 

Q. 120 Which one of the following statements comes closest 

to your views on responsibility for decisions about change? 


Management alone has the responsibility to make these 
decisions. 


Management alone has the responsibility to make these 
decisions but it should consult with the unions or 
workers. 
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RESPONSES BY INDUSTRY TO THE QUESTION: WOULD YOU 
SAY LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN YOUR FIRM ARE 
MAINLY MARKED BY: CONFLICT OR CO-OPERATION? 

in percentages 


Labour relations marked by: 


NO. Jas. 

INDUSTRY COnLLLCt Co-operation Total cases 
Automobiles 56 4% 1 ls 100.0% 49s 
Chemicals Ke 5 SW Ot 100.0 285 
Klectrical hO.wT he) 100-0 450 
Oil eA ai TOs 100.0 hos 
Printing ho a Ba 100.0 622 
Steel 3760 65.0 100.0 2/0 
TOTAL wre 64.9 AES O08: 

No. of cases 952 Ge at Ae 


No. of non-responses = 117 Cramerg Vesey 0202 
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Management does not have the responsibility to make 
these decisions alone, the unions have an equal 
responsibility and decisions should be made to- 
gether. 

Management and the unions cannot decide these 
matters alone; the workers affected by the change 
should have a say. 

The first two alternatives both recognize a clear decision-making 
responsibility for management, whereas the last two indicate an insistence 
on at least an equal responsibility for unions and workers. If we group 
responses together in this way, 69% of the total sample recognize the clear 
responsibility of management alone (Table 74). There are only slight dif- 
ferences among the industries with Steel, Electrical Products and Automo- 
biles showing less than average proportions of these responses and Oil, 
Printing and Chemicals showing more than average proportions. Chemicals, 
with 75% giving these responses, is the highest, which is somewhat surpris- 
ing in the light of the other indicators of labour-management relations in 
that industry. They seem to be higher than average in willingness to con- 


cede the rights of management and lower than average in evaluation of local 


union officials. 


When we examine the relationship between perceived atmosphere of labour= 
management relations and respondents!’ opinions on the locus of responsibility 
for decisions about change, we find that those who report an atmosphere of 
co-operation are more likely than those who report conflict to say that 
management alone has the responsibility (V = .100). The relationship is 
stronger for those under 40 years of age and those with high school or more 
education. Those who report conflict tend to say more often that workers 


should participate in the decisions, while those who perceive co-operation 
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tend to say more often that management should consult with unions and 
workers. But the association between atmosphere and opinions on respon- 


sibility is not as strong as we expected. 


It is interesting to note that opinions on the locus of responsibility 
for decisions about change also relates to size of plant (V = .153). A 
greater proportion of those in plants with 500 to 999 employees say that 
management alone has the responsibility (24%) while those in the smallest 
and largest plants give this response less frequently (11% and 12%, re- 
spectively). The relationship is not affected by controls for atmosphere, 


age, or education. 


In the area of labour-management relations there seem to be important 
differences among the firms in the different industries in our sample. The 
Chemical industry tends to be alone in presenting a consistent case of low 
evaluation of the local union combined with an atmosphere of conflict and a 
higher degree of submissiveness to management. Automobiles, Steel and 
Electrical Products seem to occupy a middle ground with a comparable state 
of affairs in all three. Oil and Printing represent cases cf greater con- 
fidence in the performance of local union officials and a greater proportion 


reporting an atmosphere of co-operation. 
D. UNIONIZED VERSUS NON-UNIONIZED FIRMS 


An aspect of the structure of a firm which could be associated with 
the atmosphere of labour-management relations is whether or not the firm is 
unionized. We had three non-unionized firms in our sample; a small Print- 
ing firm of less than 200 employees, a larger Printing firm of less than 


1,000 employees and a large Oil refinery of about 1,500 employees. (A 
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large non-unionized Steel company decided belatedly to withdraw from parti- 
cipation in the study). Although this variable is, therefore, not completely 


independent of plant size, we can examine its effect in a meaningful way. 


There is a strong relationship between unionization and perceived at- 
mosphere of management-labour relations in our sample (V = 20) 3" In*the 
non-unionized firms only 17% of the respondents perceive the atmosphere as 
characterized by conflict, while in the unionized firms 40% report a per- 
ception of conflict. When we control separately for age and education the 
relationship remains strong for both categories of each variable, but is 
stronger for older respondents over 40 years of age and for those who com- 
pleted high school than for their lower counterparts. It is clear, however, 
that the relationship is not simply an artifact of any of these three 


factors. 


The relationship between unionization and locus of responsibility for 
decisions about change is fairly strong with those in non-unionized com- 
panies being more likely to say that management alone has the responsibility 
than those in unionized firms (V = .153). In non-unionized firms 74% say 
management alone has the responsibility, while in unionized firms only 67% 
give these responses. When we control for age and education, we find that 
these variables do not affect the strength of the relationship. Atmosphere 
of labour-management relations does make a difference, however. Among those 
who report an atmosphere of conflict the relationship becomes very weak 
(V = .063), while it is somewhat stronger for those who reported co- 
operation (V = .165). Again, for those who perceive conflict, the presence 
or absence of a union seems to make little difference. In an atmosphere of 


co-operation, on the other hand, the presence of a union seems to be 


~ pone 


related to a greater degree of insistence on the responsibility or right of 


workers to participate in change decisions affecting them. 


1. Company's Handling of Change 


An examination of the relationship between unionization and the workers' 
evaluation of two aspects of the manner in which the company handled the 


change event is examined below, 


(a) Adequacy of Information 


Those in non-unionized firms are somewhat more likely to say that they 
received adequate information and advance notice of the change than those 
in unionized firms (V = .086). When we control for atmosphere, however, 
this weak relationship becomes even weaker for both those who report con- 
flict (V = .039) and those who report co-operation (V = .053). Hence 
existence of a union as such does not seem to mak* a difference in worker's 
perception of the adequacy of advance notice of change. The strength of the 
relationship increases for those over ho years of age and for those with 
some high school or less education (V = .110 and mel els respectively). The 


direction remains the same. 


(bo) Extent of Worker Participation 

in Change Decisions 

There is only a weak relationship, with those in non-unionized firms 
slightly more likely to say that workers did participate in making the 
decision (V = .074). The relationship is somewhat stronger for those who 
report an atmosphere of conflict while it virtually disappears for those 


reporting co-operation. Hence it appears that the existence of a union as 
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such does not make much of a difference even in a situation that is per- 


ceived as characterized by conflict. 


2. Workers' Readiness to Accept Change 


Unionization also relates to some aspects of the worker 's readiness to 
accept the consequences of change, namely, dislocation, relocation and per- 
sonal costs. 

(a) Readiness to Accept Dis- 

location and Relocation 

Respondents in non-unionized firms are more likely to indicate that 
they would accept dislocation while those in unionized firms give higher 
responses indicating readiness to strike or quit the job rather than accept 
dislocation as a fact of life (V = .120). Controls for age, atmosphere, 
education and income do not affect the relationship much. The relatively 
weak tendency for workers in unionized firms to be more likely than workers 
in non-unionized firms to resist relocation (V = .104), disappears almost 
altogether when we control for atmosphere, but it does remain about the same 
under the effects of control for age. For the higher educated group it dis- 
appears, probably because of the higher proportions of supervisors and 


management in both categories in this group. 


(ob) Readiness to Accept 

Personal Costs of Change 

There is a moderate relationship between unionization and this factor 
(V = .109). Those in non-unionized firms are more likely than those in 
unionized firms to say they will stay on the job and accept the cost of 


change. Of those in non-unionized firms, 21% score high on a scale of 
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readiness to accept personal costs of change while only 13% of thése in 


unionized firms score high on the same scale, 


The relationship seems, however, to contain various components having 
little to do with the presence or absence of unions. When we control for 
atmosphere of labour-management relations we find that the relationship bee 
comes very weak for those who report an atmosphere of conflict (V = O42) , 
while it remains at the original level for those perceiving an atmosphere 
of co-operation (V = .099). Hence, in an atmosphere of co-operation, the 
presence of a union is more likely to be associated with a lower degree of 
readiness to accept the personal costs of change than in an atmosphere of 


cont fiot: 


When we control for age and education, we find that the relationship 
becomes weak for those under 40 years of age and those who completed high 
school or more education, while it remains fairly strong for the opposites 
of these values on these two variables. It is difficult to interpret the 
behaviour of this relationship. The most likely explanation seems to lie 
in the fact that one of the largest of the non-unionized companies is 
characterized by a larger proportion of respondents showing more than 40 
years of age and an atmosphere of co-operation. But this does not account 
for the fact that the direction of the relationship remains the same for 


the unionized companies. 


Unionization, as we have been able to measure it here, does not seem 
to be in itself an important factor in workers' attitudes to change and 
their perceptions of a specific change event. The atmosphere of labour- 


management relations seems to be a much more powerful factor than the 
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absence or presence of a union. However, these are not necessarily in- 
dependent factors since perception of conflict, at least in our sample, is - 
more likely to occur in a unionized company than in a non-unionized one, 
Although our data do not justify generalizations in this respect, our find- 
ings suggest that this whole area requires further investigation. 
E. LOCUS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR CHANGE DECISIONS 

As we have seen, opinions about the locus of responsibility relate 
fairly strongly to both unionization and atmosphere of labour relations. 
Since we have reported the relationship of the perceived atmosphere of 
labour-management relations to perceptions of and attitudes toward change 
in the earlier chapters, we selected opinions on responsibility as a vari- 


able to examine this relationship further. 


Opinions on the locus of responsibility for change decisions is from 
weakly to moderately related to the worker's perceptions of various aspects 
of the specific change event. Those who think management alone should have 
the responsibility for change decisions are slightly more likely than those 
who think unions and workers should share the responsibility to say that 
the specific change event in their firm had a positive impact on their job 
satisfaction (Table 15, V = .083) and that they received adequate informa- 


tion on the change (V = .079). Controls for age, education and atmosphere 


do not affect the strength of direction of the associations. 


The relationships of this variable to the various aspects of readiness 
to accept the specified consequences of change are also moderate and in the 


same direction. Those who say management alone has the responsibility to 
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make change decisions are more likely to indicate readiness to accept the 
consequences of change than those who think unions and workers should parti- 
cipate (V ranges from 8062) tom toe The strongest relationship is with 
readiness to accept dislocation where those who think the workers affected 
should have a say are much more likely to complain, strike or quit their 
joos before accepting dislocation than those who think management alone has 
the responsibility. None of these four relationships are affected by con- 
trols for age, education and atmosphere. Hence it is quite safe to say 
that these opinions on the decision-making powers of management and labour 
have an effect independent from that of atmosphere on the workers' percep- 
tions and evaluations of the specific change event, as well as on his readi- 


ness to accept specified consequences of change. 
F, UNION OFFICE HOLDING 


Another perspective on the labour-management relations in these firms 
can be obtained by determining whether past and present union officials are 
likely to behave differently from those who have not been officials. We 
were able to identify 625 respondents who were either current or past union 
officials in their locals. We compared these with all others on all the 
variables examined above. All of the 52 cross-tabulations, including con- 
trols, show only weak relationships of this variable to factors relating to 
change. There is, therefore, no evidence in our sample that union officials 
represent any significantly different approach to problems of change than 


the ordinary workers or non-officials. 


G. PARTICIPATION IN UNION ACTIVITIES 


4 


We asked respondents how many of the last three meetings of the union 
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local they had attended. As indicated earlier, it is necessary to separate 
_non-participants from non-members, especially those in non-unionized firms. 
In our examination of this variable, we have not been able to do this. The 
relationships we obtained are, therefore, for participants as compared with 
all others who answered this question. We have seen that a substantial 
number of non-members answered the question by indicating that they did not 
attend any meeting. The comparison is therefore with non-participants plus 
some 400 non-members. This should not influence the relationships too much 
but until we have separated these 400 non-members out it is well to remember 
that the comparison is not quite appropriate for the examination of parti- 


cipation as a variable. 


Let us look at the relationship of union participation to the perceived 
radicalness of the change, the perceived impact of the change event on the 
respondent, the reported readiness to undergo retraining, dislocation or re- 
location if required by change, and the readiness to accept the personal 


cost of change. 


1. Perceived Radicalness of the Change 


The relationship between participation and this variable is weak 
(V = .068). Participants are somewhat more likely than the others to de- 


fine the change as very basic or major. 


When we control for age, atmosphere and education we find that the re- 
lationship remains unchanged for those over 4O years of age, those who 
report an atmosphere of co-operation, and those with some high school or 
less education. For those under 40 years of age and those who completed 


high school or more education, the relationship is slightly strengthened 
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(Vv = .082, .090, respectively). In other words, the younger, better edu- 
cated participants are more likely to see a change as very basic or major. 
It is difficult to say "regardless" of the actual radicalness of the 


change since we cannot control for this variable. 


2. Evaluation of Impact on Job Satisfaction 


There is a weak relation between union participation and perceived im- 
pact of the change, with participants being more likely to report that the 
change had a negative impact on them (V = .095). Of those who attended 
all three meetings, 22% score negative on a measure of the impact of the 
change. For those who attended twice and once, the corresponding propor- 
tions are 19% and 16%, respectively, while only 10% of those who attended 
none report a negative impact. All proportions are, therefore, in the same 
direction: the more the participation, the more likely a report of a nega- 
tive impact. This relationship remains essentially unchanged by controls 


for age, atmosphere of labour-management relations, and education. 


3, Readiness to Undertake Retraining 


The relationship of participation to this variable is virtually 
identical to its relationship to perceived radicalness of change. Parti- 
cipants are somewhat less likely to indicate willingness to undertake re- 
training at their own expense than are the rest, and this is more true for 
those under 40, those who perceive an atmosphere of conflict and those 


with high school or more education than for their counterparts. 


4, Readiness to Accept Dislocation and Relocation 


Union participation also shows a slight relationship to readiness to 
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accept dislocation and relocation, with non-participants always more ready 
to accept these moves than participants (V = .102 for dislocation, and 
.061 for relocation). Controls for age, education and atmosphere do not 
affect the relationships, with one exception. For those who perceive an 
atmosphere of co-operation, there is no significant relationship between 
participation and readiness to accept relocation, though the trend is still 


in that same direction. 


5. Readiness to Accept Personal Cost of Change 


Union participation relates weakly to this variable (V = .058). Parti- 
cipants are less likely than the rest to score high on a scale measuring 
readiness to accept personal cost of change. The relationship becomes 
even weaker for those under 40 years of age when one controls for age, but 
is somewhat stronger for those over 40. Atmosphere and education do not 


alter the relationship substantially. 


It seems, therefore, justifiable to conclude that union participation 
is only weakly associated with orientations to change. If workers parti- 
cipate, they are only slightly more likely to consider a change as radical, 
to define its impact in negative terms, and to show less readiness to 


accept the specified consequences of change. 


In the first part of this chapter we investigated unionization and 
labour-management relations as they related to type of industry. The main 
finding was that Printing and Oil workers stood out as much less inclined 
to perceive an atmosphere of conflict and much less likely to report that 
they have to fight for their interests in their companies. A further 


aspect of this finding is that the non-unionized firms were much more 
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likely to perceive an atmosphere of co-operation than the unionized firms. 
However, since Printing and Oil make up the bulk of the non-unionized 
category, it is clear that we are unable to separate the influence of 
unionization from that type of industry. These factors require further in- 


vestigation. 


The second phase of the analysis involved the relationship between 
unionization, participation and attitudes toward industrial change. It was 
not clear that unionization per se was related to attitudes toward change. 
However, we did find that the atmosphere of labour-management relations was 


an important factor in these attitudes. 


Finally, we found that union participation (attendance at union meet- 
ings) was only slightly associated with more negative attitudes toward 
change. Moreover, workers who were either current or past union officials 
were no more likely to take a harder line on change than other workers in 


the sample. 


The main conclusion, then, seems to be that atmosphere of labour- 
management relations is an important factor regarding work related changes, 
but more refined research has to be done to ascertain the role of unions in 


this process. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSION 


One safe conclusion that emerges from this study is that the impact of 
industrial conversion on workers and their attitudes is a complex and varieg- 
ated phenomenon about which it is not yet safe to generalize. We have 
barely managed to scratch the surface of an area that presents a major 
challenge in any growing, changing society such as Canada. Nevertheless, 
with these notes of caution about the vastness of the problem and the limit- 
ations of our efforts, we can review a few of the most salient trends in our 


data. 


The relatively simple outline of the study will be recalled. We started 
out with a description of the things we try to "explain" in this study: the 
impact of industrial conversion as reflected in workers’ perceptions, evalua- 
tions, and reactions to actual change events in their companies. We then 
moved on to consider in turn the relationships of a whole range of factors 
to our dependent variables, measured by the workers' reports of what happened 
when the change took place. These factors ranged out in concentric circles 
from the worker. We first examined his general orientations, or pyschologi- 
cal dispositions to change, as well as his attitudes to specified consequen- 


ces of change. From here we moved on to the worker's attitudes to his job in 


See eos 
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terms of intrinsic and extrinsic job satisfaction and alienation. The next 
chapter considered a still wider set of aspects of the worker's situation, 
his occupational level and his relation to technology. This led us to a 
consideration of the importance of some factors deriving from the nature of 
the plant or firm and the worker's relationship to the organization. Finally, 
we examined the labour-management system and its relevance to the impact of 


industrial conversion on workers' perceptions of and attitudes to change. 


The relative strength of these sets of factors varies over a wide range 
and does not entirely coincide with the distance they are removed from the 
worker, On the one hand, the worker's attitudes to his job, his satisfac- 
tion with both the meaningfulness of his job and its material aspects are 
the most powerful factors. Those who are satisfied with their jobs are, by 
far, more likely than those who are dissatisfied to react positively to the 
impact of change, to say that advance notice about the change was adequate, 


and to accept various costs of change. 


On the other hand, it was the atmosphere of labour-management relations 
in the plant which proved a strong factor, so strong in fact that we con- 
trolled for it in all relationships we examined. As with high job satisfac- 
tion, those who perceive an atmosphere of co-operation are much more likely 
than those who perceive conflict to report a positive impact of change, to 
Say they received adequate advance information about the change, and to say 


that they will accept dislocation, relocation, and other personal costs of 


change. 


We know from Chapter IV that job satisfaction and atmosphere are strong- 
ly related. It is necessary to examine more closely why they are related and 


how they vary independently. Stating that they are important factors is only 
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the beginning. We have hardly begun to explore their determinants. It is 
one thing to say that people who perceive an atmosphere of co-operation are 
more likely to accept industrial change. It is another to ask why some 


plants are marked by an atmosphere of co-operation (as perceived by workers) 


and others are marked by conflict. 


In between job satisfaction and labour-management atmosphere lies an 
intermediate arc of structures and relationships that did not relate very 
strongly to the impact of change—the worker's level of occupation, his re- 
lation to technology, his relation to his company, and the details of labour 


organization and behaviour. 


The one really strong relationship for worker's level of occupation was 
an obvious one--managers and foremen are far more likely to participate in 
decisions about industrial change, and to evaluate it positively. There was 
also an interesting if not strong indication that the relatively unskilled 


are more likely to react negatively to industrial change. 


When we examined a host of factors in the worker's relationship to his 
company, evaluation of the company appeared to be the most important in re- 
lation to the impact of change. It is significant that those who say that 
their company is more interested in costs than in its people are more likely 
to react negatively to the change, to indicate that information is inadequ- 


ate and to accept various hypothetical consequences of change. 


Level of occupation, evaluation of company and other factors examined 
in the report are clearly of some interest but they do not show the same 
level of strength as job satisfaction and atmosphere of labour-management 


relations. Perhaps part of this weakness derives from the crudeness of our 
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measurements and classifications. Much more could be done to examine these 


factors more carefully. 


The fact that job satisfaction, atmosphere of labour-management rela- 
tions and evaluation of the company were found to be important factors in 
this study should not be taken as a demonstration of their causal priority. 
For example, in the type of cross sectional data which we have, it is not 
clear whether perception of a conflict atmosphere precedes the negative 
evaluation of a change, or whether the change has such a negative impact 
that the perception of a conflict atmosphere is the outcome. Like many of 
the relationships examined in this study, both statements are likely true. 
The important issue is to ascertain the relative strength of the direction. 
It is obvious that a longitudinal study, where job satisfaction, atmosphere 
of labour-management relations, etc., measures are taken before and after 
the introduction of changes, is most desirable to unravel these complex re- 


lationships. 


On the general social level, we found that age and education relate 
very strongly to dispositions and reactions to the impact of industrial con- 
version. Age is one of those things we have to live with and the more we 
live with it the older we get. But it is encouraging to discover that older 
people who are satisfied, who find their work atmosphere congenial and who 
have general orientations favourable to change, are more likely to react 
favourably or positively to the impact of change than those who are dissat- 
isfied, perceive conflict in relation to management and have a dislike for 
change. Although age is immutable, a lot could be done for older people, 
considering the fact that evidently some older workers are satisfied with 


their jobs and can adapt to industrial change under appropriate circumstan- 


ces. 


peat 


Education is another factor that facilitates adaptation to change 
while a lack of education clearly makes for a greater probability of nega- 
tive reactions to industrial change. Once we realize the necessity in 
a rapidly changing society to continue education through a lifetime we can 
discard the concept of education as something that every individual 
completes early in life. This is particularly so since our data show that 
the more education people have the more ready they are to undertake retrain- 


ing necessitated by change, even at their own expense. 


Finally, our examination of the factors influencing a worker's readi- 
ness to put up with personal negative consequences of change suggests that 
the more mobile people—the younger, the better educated, the more change 
prone—are more likely to quit their jobs before they accept such negative 
consequences. Contradictory as it may sound, this seems to confirm that our 
"readiness to accept the consequences of change'' measures should not be con- 
fused with “readiness to change". The difference may sound subtle but what 
it involves is the notion that the acceptance of the personal costs of change 
is not necessarily the most appropriate reaction to industrial change. The 
fact that it is the more typical response of the older, the less educated, 
the more docile and submissive, indicates that it is a reaction basically 
antithetical to the requirements of a dynamic, fast growing industry and 
society. Generally speaking, the more mobile the labour force, the more 


adaptable and flexible it is, the better it is for industry and society. 


It is apparent from this study that a more carefully designed investiga- 
tion is needed to sort out and assess the independent roles of the variables 
we have been surveying, and to pursue other factors that may likely be rela- 


ted to the phenomenon of industrial change. This study in a_ small way 
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identifies some of the factors that might be employed by government and in- 
dustry to foster the growth and development of adaptability to change. This 
would make industrial conversion less painful and costly to the individuals 
and more advantageous to industry and society. But the absence of previous 
studies of this nature in Canada makes this, indeed, little more than a 
small beginning, perhaps contributing more to the formulation of the prob- 


lems involved than to possible solutions. 
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APPENDIX A 


A NOTE ON STATISTICAL TESTS 


Although almost all the relationships reported in this study reach a 
significant level of .05 or better, we decided not to report these levels. 
Strictly speaking they would be meaningless since our total sample was not 


randomly selected from a population with known parameters. 


Instead, we adopted a very simple convention which allows us to state 
the strength of a relationship in ordinary language, while registering in 
parenthesis a simple statistic, Cramer's V. This statistic is the most use- 
ful measure of association for comparing the strength of relationships 
involving nominal variables in various tables. Moreover, unlike other 
such measures of association, Cramer's V ranges from zero to unity even 


when the numbers of rows and columns vary between tables. 


We are primarily interested in providing the reader with a single in- 
dicator for comparing the relative strengths of the relationships we are 


discussing. For this purpose Cramer's V proved very convenient. 
The convention we will follow throughout the report is the following: 


cs When V equals less than .100 we shall refer to the relationship 


as ‘'weak'"' and assume that the closer to .001 it comes the weaker it is. We 


will report V's of less than .100 rarely. 
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ep When V equals .100 - .199 we refer to the relationship as 
"moderate" or "fairly strong" depending on whether they fall closer to 
100 or .199. The majority of relationships in the report probably fall 
in this category. 

ot When V equals .200 - .299 we call it a "strong" relationship. 
These are less common, but they form a sizeable proportion of the relation- 
ships reported. 

4, When V equals .300 and above we speak of a "very strong" 
relationship. There are only a few relationships at this level of strength 


in the report. 


We report V in parenthesis immediately following the sentence in which 
this relationship was described and it should always conform to the conven- 


tion outlined above. 


APPENDIX B - THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


TASK FORCE ON LABOUR RELATIONS 
A STUDY OF WORKERS' ATTITUDFS AND OPINIONS 


This study is part of the research program of the Prime Minister's Task Force on 
Labour Relations. The Task Force believes that it is a very important aspect of their 
task to find out how workers feel and think about their place in industry. 


You are one of the people in this Company who have been selected by a random samp- 
ling technique. It will be a tremendous help to us if you agree to fill in the question- 
naire. Your answers to the questions will not be identified with you as an individual 
and in the analysis of the responses of all workers we will not know which responses 
are yours or any other individual's. No one but the researcher will see your question- 
naire. You can be assured that your responses will be treated as strictly confidential. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Most of the questions can be answered by drawing a circie around the number which 


best describes your response to the question. As a rule you should always circle 
One number only for each question. 


For example, if you have worked for your Company for 4 years you would circle number 
las in the question below. 


How long have you worked for this company? hem ae ayo ae vet dunce serene WD 
6 - 10 years . ares 
More than 10 years... ... i. 3 


2. A few questions require you to write in your response. In these cases please be as 
specific and as accurate as you possibly can. 


3. Answer the questions in the order in which they appear in the questionnaire. Please 
make sure you answer all the questions. The meaning and value of the study depend 
on the accuracy of the information on your questionnaire. 


4. We do not want to take too much of your time and one way of avoiding this depends on 
you: we urge you to work as rapidly as you can through the questionnaire. Consider 
each question carefully but always give your first response as quickly as you can. 


5. It is very important for this study that you give us vour personal responses to the 
questions. There are not right or wrong answers and people usually have different 
views and answers on all of these matters. Please do not discuss questions and your 
answers with anybody at work or at the home until you have filled in and returned 
the questionnaire. 


6. We urge you to fill in the questionnaire in one session and return it as soon as you 
can, if possible the next day after you have received it. 


We greatly appreciate your willingness to participate in this study, and to contribute 
your time and effort. 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH, 
Jan J. Loubser 
Research Director 
Department of Sociology 
- 293 - University of Toronto 
Michael Fullan 
Research Associate 
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A. First, we would like to ask you some questions about yourself. Please answer all 
questions as best you can by circling one number only for each question. 


(CARD 1) 
Le) UMyesex ys: 
ial Lely ae es ee ae are eee (5) 
Pema tenet tae levis ake Tee tee ee tae 
2. My age at my last birthday was: 
Under 20. 5 I (6) 
EA AMM a ela A 3, ae 
(eA AAO! hahah MES 
TOS Sasa . 4 
br hahah RO a ri: eta 
AGM re dg | ae 5 
AS AG |, rag: 
siege ete nae a & 
Over 65 . Ae: 
3. My present marital status is: 
Single. ~T (7) 
Married: voix oe 
Separd Ged Meo ree ale 
DIVORCOd ja cast. Soke oi 
Widowed . aya 
4. Did you come to Canada from another country? 
No, I was born in Canada . erat (8) 
Yes, I came to Canada at or before age 16. ee 
Yes, I came to Canada after age 16. 3 
If yes, from what country did you come? (9) 
(Write in) 
5. Do you consider yourself a Canadian? 
1 GSM atte eee ee eee ee eed (10) 
ce AO SA Ry SAM Tha ed Pest edie ti i Saga 
If no, what do you consider yourself? 
(Write in) 
6. In which town or city do you live now? (11) 
(Write in) 
7. Do you live in: 
Your own house? . (12) 


] 
A rented house? . i sic ke 
A high rise apartment? he br ala) 
A small apartment building? . . 4 


8. If it didn't matter for your work, where would you prefer to live? 


In a big city?. : : 
In a medium sized city? : 
In a small town?. 
In a rural area?. 


Pond — 


9. How much schooling have you completed? 


SOMGMIVAOCMSCNOOL Slals Wiel wk «wee ao ee 
Compltieted@drade school. . 4 6.4.6 # ¥% 
Some high school (academic) ...... 
Completed high school (academic). ....... 
Some high school (technical or business)... . 
Completed high school (technical or business) . 


WOONHDOIPWN — 


SOIC AOU gece ase le ye a ay hare taieta a bar's 
Comptetedecdege Pi. BP .sOO08 Go. Ao“ Peer. as 
Graduate or professional training. ..... 


10. How much schooling has your father completed? 


SOME rOVACeTSCNOOL. GS) ee elk woe & we eR ees 
Completed’*qrade school. . «3. « « « « Bi 8 
Somethiah Sctiool (academic) . . . . 9. . ys 
Completed ‘highschool (academic). . . . ..2 . > 
Some high school (technical or business)... . 
Completed high school (technical or business) . 


OON DOP WwWhM— 


DOMEMCOUNOUGM 6.8. 6 ls 6 wl MS SISO 's. a, Oy Baar, 
Compbetedtcaltegey? w. es ya ae <) OMe ae 
Graduate or professional training ..... 


11. What is the size of the community in which you grew up? 


Rural district. farm? woe ob. theely). stole. & 
Less than 5,000 population. ibn aE 

5-000 -pommwmlers 20000 6 gan eee. Phe ae 
20 O00 0 emer SOTO ok bls Ga cama iw wh al 
pipe to wer JOO S000. a.<. 6 Sine eS ee 
700.000 -tarnfider 250,000. 2a ww as <P Mactan 
250,000, Baender O00 POCO Our ee B84 ee ie 8 
500,090 to under one million. . aia wate 
Orie uni.) Lion sand Fovers Vie ke kw) 95 8 ee 


WOON AAI PWMH— 


12. How long has it been since you have last moved? 


Less: than’O wianths ris vaio Oesemliok af? wane. 
6 poonthsres heyvear waitne acd oad feuds fF ARNG 
More than 1, less than 3 years. .... 
2's 5° years. 755% es Bh 
More than5 7 less ‘thany]Oqyears: ob. OF (J ofa a. 
10 years or more. Dab ae ae 


NorPwnr— 


_ ww OR a 


13. How often have you moved since you have started working full time? 


Never > or. e toe BR 8 Fg tS) aoe 

Once fad ate. Gi te aeriienos..2anits ab. wnseh ase 
rice ae 6 aoe See See | au wee eT. La vat. 
Three) Limes & oleae (oa io) aihe a ath eds ee aes 
Pouradti MESH) 4 a Sac Aw eee we eG 

F Gvecico Seven times sis <¢ <6 '6. 4 # doe ge a 4 
Pibntetos Henatimes: foes einem & ee wn os 
MoreAtnan ten Times 29.0491, ww we ee ic 


14. Did you go to Expo '67? 
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When you were a child, how strict were your parents in insisting that you obey 
and respect them? 

Veryostrictw:. (20) 
Quite Strict . 
Quite lenient. 
Very lenient . ; 
Neither strict nor lenient : 
Did not grow up with parents . 


DNORPWhM— 


When you were a child, how close would you say you were to your parents? (Close 
here means a warm, loving relationship with them) 


Very close. ] (21) 
Quite close paths sc oc, eae ee 
bel Biyeclogee.. 748 2 tlt 2 
Not very close . eaten: 
Did not grow up with parents Me be 


If you had to choose, to which one of the following social classes would you 
say you belong? 


Upper class : Ad (22) 
Upper middle class . se 
Lower middle class . : 
Working class. . 4 
Lower class. RES 
How many close friends do you have? 
None . aay (23) 
One. oan 
Two. os 
Three. ~ 4 
Pours. a 
Five’. ou 
oa x = he 
Seven. eg 
Eight or more. eae 
Please answer the following questions about your closest friends. If you have 
answered NONE in question 16, answer these questions for your friends or 
acquaintances, even though you do not consider them close. 
How much schooling do most of your friends have? 
More than I have . Sai (24) 
The same as I have . ei 
Less than I have . Ane 
How often do you do things together with your friends (for example, visit, go 
to the movies, to the pub, shopping, social activities)? 
Once a week or more. (25) 


2 or 3 times a month . 
Once a month . : 

Two or three times a year. 
Once a vear 

Less than once a year. 


NOFPwnrn 


4 BY = 


How many of your friends work for the same company as you do? 


eee er Nee ae eo iM te ec Sie aera. ] (26) 
ie Ame ee eae eect hele cute Beata ota) vs 2 
UWie tres wean ae te at are ue ps 
ANeGme Wan Gis re et nis oe sagt 
TARO tk it ks pt, slic Si cass is kale sis 5 
PEON gg Vag! esas Uae tabiret mice bs 6 
How many relatives do you often visit or do things together with? 
SU Hiccad ace sieeate OPE © oc poe ek et ete end rads ] (27) 
TE Pe ge en ae 2 
1 Aad gk Alin d= Blea tered Vgee ing elle ale aterm lbetae in 3 
A (ie ccd 2S AO WY, CCP ee RM CM oem Ar 4 
OUP VOTLINOLG* Polke tie tt ct. at sta ie Pare e 5 
Where do most of your relatives and friends live? 
(a) Relatives: (Circle one number only) 
In the same neighbourhood as I do. . 1 (28) 
In the"same "part of the city. ."s".: 2 
Det WORE AMA CAL tate cg ie Uw) ais, og a 
In thesneanby:.ci LY sOM EOWM.. Geiuee ise» 4 
[Ret NeL SAME DV ONINCE wll « c5 ns 5 
ERMGIES LCOMMULY, ka. elev td. © «. oy Wu 6 
TV RLNE LON TC OU Sia DES. dist on, ts lmsnns. os A 
SE VIORIND. ieee. WADE Mies hes! aly wes eee 8 
(b) Friends: (Circle one number only) 
In the same neighbourhood as I do. . 1 (29) 
Mn che same part OT “SRECCILY 6c us 4 
List eu same te 1 Ci: hele 4. oe. tees ee cule 3 
In the snearby city or town. .. 0» |. 4 
Live =e COTY UNC es Mos og a nae is 
IMSL ts COUN RC GS ta Oh os so sat ot ea te 6 
Inotne United states ©. 7. fi oa) sas , 
EL SPWRETE Bigs (Ss lin es SE re hd Ee). eee 8 
Please indicate whether the following statements apply to you by circling one 
number for each. 
(a) Almost all my friends are people I grew up with. 
PCIe Tra arin ye PR obioly Pa gp BBN Uy os, ] (30) 
Oi ee Ree eee te ars ela ba ee @ 
(b) Most of my close friends are also friends with each other. 
Pe st ROR RR ie Se Mi er ae ] (31) 
ech oe AOE SP TE? SERS ik A eed 2 
(c) Most of my friends have the same religion as I do. 
NEG ee ene Oe Oe ni sou ek BANE cer ] (32) 


Bon 


20'; 


re 


rae 


est 


30. 
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Now we would like to ask a few questions about your social activities and interests 
in radio and television. Please circle one number only for each question. 


To how many organized groups, associations, clubs, teams, etc., do you belong? 
(We have in mind here groups which you join because you want to, not because you 
have to). 


None . 1 (33) 
One 2 2 
Two sian 
Three. : 74 
Four or more . 4) 


The following three questions are about the group that is most important to you. 


How many of the last three meetings or events of this group have you attended? 


None . ] (34) 
One ag Wes bene Le ae ae 
TWO den <tc tan Pl. seer nS 
All three. . a) sep dae a Ae 
Have you been an officer in this group? 
Yes,al.ve neld one office «4 «4 2.8 (35) 
Yes, I've held two offices apo 
Yes, I've held more than two offices. 3 
Nowa’ ve not held any offices ... . 24 
Which one of the following reasons do you think comes closest to your reasons 
for being a member of this groun? 
(a) I belong to the group because I enjoy the things the group does, it's 
a lot of fun to do things for the sake of doing them with no other 
DULDOSE TRON 60.0 ated aces cae eel cee ae Me at Sn en eS (36) 
(b) I belong to the group because it does worthwhile things, things that 
one does because they are important, whether it is fun to do them 
219112 aes Pe RE te Ae re PRA AR AE eee fe 
What is your religious preference? Please write down the exact name of the 
religious faith to which you belong or subscribe (for example, "Anglican," 
not just Protestant, or "Orthodox-Jewish," not just Jewish. Write down "none" 
if you have no preference. 
(Write in) (37-8) 
How often do you go to church, synagogue or temple? 
More than once a week . (39) 


Once a week , bree? Fy 

A few times a month. . 

About once a month Ae an 
About once every three months . 
Mainly on important holidays 
Seldom chee onan. Roe 

Never . 


O~FS) OO & Go ho—s 


3a. 


Bei. 


33. 


34, 


Be 


36. 


= 
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Do you take part in other religious activities? (for example, social clubs, 
youth groups, choirs?) 


sc MeN ey Cag RT ay ea Pn ee 1 (40) 
PULL URBCR Rs he Sed Pet tal ts Sie Ral ob Medieval Man he "yeaa! ae 2 
How often do you pray? 
LCST AGI BRN SI, Wack eH ORNS OER amen e eS 1 (41) 
WOOP ENON so we Wars Sas tes bie Nalhe! wy ite ais 2 
ADOUT TONCE Ma WEEK BE oe fe tw eae 3 
Two or three times a'week...... 4 
Oncemasdays Creo ets hore) ye a Ae ree ae ay Oh 3 
a he kote ad opi al eRe Pee aA taal -ate 6 
Three times a day or more ...... 7 


How religious do you consider yourself? 


NET VOCE TIGIOUSS Se et SS Uae ew 1 (42) 
MOGETOLE TY Ve LIGIDUS so ow oe 6 Meus 2 
SA PLY Te AGIOS 0c lie ee ee ee 3 
NOt re tains tat apt. Pe ee ee ie 4 


Do you consider yourself more of a supporter of: 


WheLT ADEA Pr arLye, Peas Daath in & lo ce 1 (43) 
The Progressive Conservative Party? . 2 
The New Democratic Party? ...... 3 
DISRy Meu eae ee ee eae oe a 4 


WEST erat untae intgee Cenerentola ] (44) 


Have you voted in elections in Canada? For each of the two types of elections 
we want to know whether you voted in the last election that was held. 


(a) The Federal election? 


HOS Prat ees Te et et eh ace Le ] (45) 
No, I did not vote, but could have. . 2 
No, I was not eligible to vote. ... 3 
(b) The Provincial election? 
ES PU CEE ns ct ah adh GA ut wel abe eee 1 (46) 


No, I did not vote, but could have. . 2 
No, I was not eligible to vote. ... 3 


Do you contribute to a political party or take part in party rallies? 


Yes, d contribute onlin ok ion > 1 (47) 
¥esj\J-goto rallfes-only4. 9 Sees Q 
RES. 96 AO UDO AA cet otlce ost nat ies Pa oe 3 


No, ado-neitnerian- aera ee oe aes 4 


38. 


oo. 


40. 


4). 


42. 


43. 


44, 
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Name the newspaper(s) you read most regularly. 


Which one of the following sections are you most interested in reading? 


SDOVUS | i apede tee ons ee he ite val 
EUNGNCTA aks ee au eT ce eee 2 Ts 
Political News. RE ee er ea aes ro WE 
ECT CONIA]: PACE. aeeie-neveustes ota asst cay reek ee armen wane 4 
Reviews of cultural events, plays, ‘etc. i905 
Advice columns. et i Rg ee =o 
HOFOSCODG et ice sues ts Re ree ae car LAR. 7 
Do you have a radio? 
VOSs” susis bunt eaee Se ho ie eat etre og ee cee ROm I ] 
MO ew cas| Pon oe ACE en ST a ERs A cota is Peg yg RR 2 
Do you have a television set? 
Yes oe 
NOB aicccaeals Lae ees sk eee Ls eee te ieee: A's 


(52) 


How often do you listen to or watch news and weather reports? (Circle one number 


only for each of news and weather) 


News Weather 
Several timesva day. « .)< me fol aa) (53) 
Oneerar day. si.7.. Rese, eer Mpa 2 2 
2 or 3 times a week, RE Mies a aE eae. hae. 3 
UNCER: WEAK) se e- eyce a ee me. Ske 4 4 
POSS OFTen as wot Gel! a) ety leas be ae ae 5 
NOVON a 2a ciel Wie he ele ek eo 6 6 


How many hours a day, on the average, do you watch television? 


A ROUY ON) Bair ules) Sean teen a ae wis 
Thee CLO Sel cuss. Le ceed ee ee eee 
ene” OOS es a aes As Soe) ee ee 
Shea Se ees lo a ee et eee oe ee ee 
4 = § hrs af > ee eee ai Ae 

More than 5 hrs Saye & rr ree 
Le OOON0t. Wa CChiee Veg eee eee ey ap 


Which television programs do you like best? Please write in. 


__ 
a ee 


a a en ee ee eee eee eee 
Which programs do you watch most often and regularly? Please write in. 


(54) 


(55) 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 
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How many hours a day, on the average, 


Which of the following views do you think should be allowed on television or 


radio? (Check as 


IN THE FOLLOWING NINE QUESTIONS WE ASK YOU TO CIRCLE ONE PREFERENCE ONLY FOR 


] 
2 
dns 
4 


POReRLOA Olea, tt eee ee ceo ee 
Iacomotslistenrto the yadioie: . F mas on 


many as you wish) 


Views 
Views 
Views 
Views 
Views 
Views 
Views 
Views 
Views 
Views 
Views 
Views 
Views 


AMeof- theses. fate Inaty 


of 
on 


ertticalof ithe Queene! Sep tess 


of 
of 
of 
on 
of 
of 
on 
of 
of 
of 


do you listen to the radio? 


homosexuals... 23.t) Mies are 
avont ones... eter OT, 


users of LSD and other drugs . 
FOCUS CS) Vidais ely ceca BA ae 
COMMUTEESES: Fife, BPR Rs eve 
sex education for children me 
anti-Sembtesm4, Lai Bean 9% 
NZIS eo hee ee te key ae 
birth control. OO PS 
French-Canadian separatists. 

UsS edraft=dodgerschnagnnn | 
athetsts a iageank [ated 2) 6S 


TTT 


EACH ITEM. YOU MAY HAVE DIFFICULTY IN CHOOSING JUST ONE FOR EACH ITEM, BUT IT 
IS IMPORTANT TO US THAT YOU CIRCLE THE ONE THAT COMES CLOSEST TO YOUR PREFERENCE 


IN EACH QUESTION. 


The type of person I would most like to resemble is: 


a) 

b) A person who 
c) A person who 
d) A person who 


I prefer a friend 


A person who is esteemed by others. ..... 
is enjoyed | by others . . 


is loved by others . 


is approved by others. . é 


of my Own sex who: 


a) is efficient, industrious and practical ; ; 
Dy. 1S. Wanmaand efaithfulstindiisitriendshipmes: ot2, 1pm. als: Saye 
c) is a natural leader liked by other people awh vie 

d) is actively concerned with justice and moral matters Sel eck an 


(Circle one number only) 


eo ie 6 ee ee ie ie Ce 


On the whole, I prefer to associate with: (Circle one number only) 


a 
common goals. 


EL INIG sake 
People who go about their own business and do what has to be done . 
People who are friendly and interesting every time I meet them. . . 


(c 
(d 


People who are co-operative and ready to contribute their share to 


e680 We ceva ee ee we Oe Ue 4 et Ce! 


(a) 

(b) People whom I know. well, am attached to and can rely on in “every- ; 
) 
) 


wp 


(Circle one number only) 


(CARD 2) 
(5) 


(6) 


Sie 


dee 


Ol 
Go 
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One should guide one's behaviour according to the standards of: (Circle one 
number only) 


(a) What is wanted or expected by others. ........4.. 4% ] (8) 
(b) What is permitted by the laws and norms of society. .... 2 
(c) What js: practical.or possifie =.& .. . nen ene ae 3 
(d). What*js desirable: or jdea We. =) 8.9 oe ee 4 
I am the type of person who: (Circle one number only) 
(a) Is confident that he can do everything reasonably well. ...... ] (9) 
(b) Is concerned with the moral quality of his life and tries to live 
a respectable lifes0s Seige. 7 ety Sa aay 3 2 
(c) Is determined to take full responsibility for the decisions he 
Wakes invhifeuits BAe G32 leneay to ee Pei Meats eee, ah reese Ai te ee: 


(d) Is living at peace with himself and finds happiness in himself. . . 4 


If I had to choose what I would most like to be, I would choose: (Circle one 
number only) 


(a) “To"be loyal towthe: bossinss ies Cie: MR so oe 9 tees hs gen (10) 
(b) To be a responsible leader. ...... ET Oe cats Pee eee 
(c) To be a faithful companion (buddy). .... Oe ee Me ae ae 3 
(d) To be an efficient worker . Se ee tere fe eo A Me 


I believe the most important task of a union is to: (Circle one number: only) 
(a) Protect the contractual rights and interest of workers. ...... ] (11) 
(b) Secure better working conditions and other facilities for workers . 2 


(c) Awaken a strong political awareness and sense of responsibility 
among: WOrkers”., . 4 46 4. «5,5 = » One Se Rete oP ee eee 3 


(d) Enable workers to take better care of the welfare of their 
famiiies, in terms of take-home pay, security etcae Ff, OF, ots eg A 


Of all the good things a man can be, I believe it is most important that he be: 
(Circle one number only) 


(a) A responsible member of the community, contributing to the attain- 


ment of its qoals 29%, YW) gtaray ases0, et Weare sie AER ee (12) 
(b) A law-abiding member of the community, respected for his moral life 

bY Othe Sarak Gti, “Feng A a) SRL ae a ee TORTIE a Halk a 
(c) A conscientious and good: worker onvhis Hob OUT hitese-02 Sys Uw Si aoe 
(d) A good husband, father, friend and friendlyito. othe rsens i mova 3) ¢ 4 


If I could influence the educational policies of the schools of my city or 
town, I would: (Circle one number only) 


(a) Emphasize practical and technical CY OtH ING aeee ee ] (13) 
(b) Emphasize teaching of basic civic duties and ideals 

(c) Stress the study of political problems and goals. he ee ae : 

(d) Promote the study and Participation in cultural activities. .... 4 


SH ge 
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Now we would like to ask you to tell us a little more about yourself by choosing 
the adjectives below which seem to describe you best. 


You will notice that there are two columns. 
has a word in the right-hand column which is its exact opposite. 
describes you well, the other won't. 
"nervous" and "calm," 
Please put a check (Vv) 


Flexible 

Bad 

Active 

Strong 
Dependent 
Liking change 
Warm 
Pessimistic 
Submissive 


Interested in 
enjoying myself 


Conforming 
Powerless 
Idealistic 


Organized 


: “Disbelieving 


Nervous 
Trusting 


Dissatisfied 


. High in self- 


confidence 


Unimportant 


Each word in the left-hand column 
If one word 
For example, you wouldn't choose both 

This can be enjoyable if you relax and let yourself go. 


on the line which describes you best for each pair of words. 


Very Slightly ee Slightly Very 

SE ee eT ee ee. NT eXT De (14) 
cht ili Mil alate «Luella 1 Minatagl Good (15) 
ch Nh ph A Passive (16) 
sofia sat any) tele iA Smetana edie aus eptiaoed (F-1's (17) 
An sornn spilt ix Satie A es Mi comm attain i Maen cai bi Independent (18) 
ee ee ee eee. ws a DSi kingechangemea} 
set Cold (20) 
Optimistic (21) 
Dominant (22) 

Interested in get- 
ting things done(23) 
Non-conforming (24) 
Powerful (25) 
Mas ee ePractical (26) 
| Unorganized (27) 
ee ed ee Bay bal) nt a EEE AO (28) 
tS a as eta aie ia tater neem rset ie ANN FECR (29) 
Distrusting (30) 
Satisfied (31) 

Low in self- 
confidence (32) 
Important (33) 
Very Slightly aie Slightly Very 


C. 
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This section contains a number of statements about which there is no general 
agreement. People differ widely in the way they feel about each item. There are 
no right answers. The purpose of the survey is to see how different groups feel 
about each item. We should like your honest opinion on each of these statements. 


For each statement there are five aiternative responses from which you are 


asked to choose the one coming closest to your own views: 


1. STRONGLY AGREE 
2 © PCAGREE 

3. UNDECIDED 

4. DISAGREE 

a. 


STRONGLY DISAGREE 


These statements are set up so that immediately to the right of each one you 
will find the series of numbers, 1 2 3 4 5. All you have to do is circle the number 


of the response that comes closest to your own views. 


Please use response number 3, "undecided", only when you find it completely im- 
possible to decide right away whether you tend to agree or disagree with the state- 
ment. It is important that you indicate whether you agree (number 2) or disagree 
(number 4) even in cases where you are uncertain or where you have some reservations. 


SAMPLE ITEMS: 
I am less happy and contented than most people are. are a he @) 5 
One should strive to do one's best. Cr areaneains 


KIRK KKK CRORE ECE 


START HERE. READ EACH ITEM CAREFULLY. DO NOT SPEND MUCH TIME ON ANY ITEM, 
RAPIDLY. BE SURE TO ANSWER EVERY ITEM. 


fe) 
f<8) 
Sus 
ie») 
<< 
wT 
> {<}) 
— cee fe8) 
i>) LT oe fo) 
ce <8) oO s 
oS fod) feb) L=) 
s ‘= 72! oO 
» Dm = wn 
iva) <i = by oe 
a 
Too many things are planned these days; one should let 
things develop more naturally. tie s\o ee 
I could just as easily live in another society, past 
or present. Bieeces ae 


A child should be expected to obey his parents without 
any explanation of why he should do what he is asked to do. 1 2 3 4 


Short term goals should always be given priority over 
long term goals. ] aes oa 


Even though technical change and automation is bound to 
happen, it doesn't mean that it is usually a good thing. ee a oe 


For most questions there is just one right answer, once 
a person is able to get all the facts. | mai eh is Sil 


Strongly Disagree 


o1 
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Ideas that have no useful or practical applications are 
of little use to man. 


No matter who I'm talking to I'm always a good listener. 


I sometimes feel nobody really cares for me. 


. Life, as most men live it in today's world, is meaningless. 


. Religion offers mostly an illusion that things are better 


than they really are. 


. I sometimes feel what might be called hatred for myself. 


. I like a job where I know that I will be doing my work 


about the same way from one week to the next. 


. To be a good member of the community, it is essential 


to belong to and to take an active part in organized 
community activities. 


I am more realistic than idealistic, that is, more 
occupied with things as they are than with things as 
they should be. 


One can be justifiably optimistic about the future of 
the world. 


| feel useless and insecure at times, especially when I 
compare myself to others. 


As it is, this society is in pretty good shape; efforts 
to change it will just make things worse. 


All political viewpoints, no matter how extreme, should 
have a chance to be freely expressed and debated. 


I like to have a place for everything and everything in 
its place. 


More and more, I feel confused in the face of what's 
happening in the world today. 


Technical change and automation should never interfere 
with the satisfaction a man gets out of his work. 


The time in which we live promises so much for the future 
of mankind that our expectations can hardly be too great. 


An intelligent man can believe in natural law and the 
worth of humanity but not in God or a Supreme Being. 


One should make one's life as orderly as possible. 


Strongly Agree 


— =f 


Agree 


w {Undecided 


Ww 


Disagree 


> - 


Strongly Disagree 


o1 


(29) 
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Nowadays there are so many laws and regulations that 
the average man seldom knows what to do. 


The welfare of the whole society should be promoted even 
at the cost of the interests of the individual. 


There are two kinds of people in this world: those who 
are for the truth and those who are against the truth. 


The kind of job I would most prefer would be a job where 
I am the final authority on my work. 


After I've been to a movie or play, I like to analyze it 
in terms of some general standards of appreciation. 


Most people work because they have to, but verv few find 
real satisfaction and meaning in the sort of work they 
can find in modern society. 


. In business one can trust most people, even complete 


strangers. 


. The purpose of prayer is to solve difficult problems. 


. I would prefer to stay with a job I know I can handle 


than to change to one where most things would be new 
to me. 


. All religions should have the same rights before the law. 
. I sometimes try to get even, rather than forgive and forget. 


. Obedience and respect for authority should be the very 


first requirement of a good citizen. 


. In this society life has drifted so far away from what 


is desirable and ideai that I often despair about the 
future. 


. It is necessary for management to make technical changes 


continually even though this is not always in the workers' 
interests. 


. In setting goals for oneself it is better to concentrate 


on the immediate future than the distant future. 


. When I come across a difficult problem I prefer to solve 


it by myself without any help from others. 


I set difficult goals for myself which I attempt to reach. 


A man who does not believe in some great cause has not 
really lived. 


Strongly Agree 


— 


Agree 


Undecided 


Ww 


Disagree 


= 


f 


a 


Strongly Disagre 


on 


or 
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A person should conform in his ideas and his behaviour to 
those of the group he happens to be with at the time. 


A child should be taught to plan and arrange everything 
in advance. 


Considering everything that is going on these days, things. 
look bright for the younger generation. 


A person who thinks primarily a his own happiness is be- 
neath contempt. 


Goals that focus on and are limited to present circum- 
stances are much less important than those aimed at the 
future. 


. One of the most important things children should learn 


is when to obey authorities. 


. One should try to get along without help from other people. 


. In order to be happy one must behave in ways that other 


people desire even if one has to suppress one's own ideas 
sometimes. 


It is more important to know a person's past achievements 
than to know his family background when considering him 
for a position. 


The world as it is is a pretty good place. We really don't 
need all this concern about change. 


What is right or wrong depends on the specific situation, 
not on a given set of rules. 


The trouble with most jobs is that you just get used to 
doing things in one way and then they want you to do them 
differently. 

I sometimes feel resentful when I don't get my way. 


It is only when a person devotes himself to an ideal or 
cause that life becomes meaningful. 


I prefer to carry out an activity or a job rather than to 
talk about it. 


Things like family background, sex and age should not be 
taken into account when a person is considered for appoint- 
ment or promotion. 


People often hurt my feelings. 


Strongly Agree 


nm {Agree 


w |Undecided 


Ww 


Disagree 


> 


> 


Strongly Disagree 


on 
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I wouldn't let my friendshin ties in a community stand 
in the way of moving on to a better job 


The integrity and preservation of the family is the hiahest 
goal that all mer should set for themselves. 


Organized religion determines the fate of civilization. 


The world would be a much better place if each man took 
care of his own back yard. 


I prefer to come to opinions about things pretty much on 
my own. 


A man can be truly good without any religion at all. 


People will be honest with you as long as you are honest 
with them. 


The average citizen can have an influence an most 
government decisions. 


I react to new ideas which I hear or read by analvzina 
them to see what they mean in general. 


Permanence and stability, not change, are what we should 
aim for in society. 


I'm very happy with most aspects of mvself. 


It is only natural to despair about the wav things are 
going in this society. 


The government should base its policy on achieving long 
term goals of the society even if it means qiving un 
certain immediate goals. 


As a country we should be more concerned about improv- 
ing our own standard of living than about improving 
conditions in the new countries of Asia and Africa. 


These days it is almost impossible to know what to exnect 
of other people. 


It's hardly fair to bring children into the world, the 
way things look for the future. 


In spite of what many people sav, technical change and 
automation is really a very good thing. 


Man should adapt to circumstances and not actively try 
to master them. 


Strongly Agree 


—t 


nm {Agree 


ine) 


nm 


INO 


ime) 


w Undecided 


WwW 


= 


Disagree 


Strongly Disagree 


on 
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o1 
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Religion is especially important to me because it answers 
many questions about the true meaning of life. 


I feel I'm able to get along well with people. 


If you start tryina to change things very much vou usually 
make them worse. | 


People who give priority to satisfaction of their own de- 
Sires are a danger to the unity of the aroun. 


I am often worried and upset. 


There is a God, Creator of the Universe, who knows one's 
innermost thoughts and feelings. 


I often feel that I am drifting along in life with no 
particular role to play. 


If we think ahead more often, we will have fewer problems. 


In the time in which we live traditional lines between 
nations and races are outdated. 


In spite of the ups and downs of family life, one usually 
has the happiest times at home. 


If you want to get anywhere, it's the policy of the system 
as a whole that needs to be changed, not just the behaviour 
of individuals. 


Under certain circumstances, disobedience to the government 
is justified. 


The interests of the group ought to come before those of 
the individual. . 


The only meaning to existence is the one which man gives 
himself. 


I'm always willing to admit it when I make a mistake. 


When you come right down to it, people who are self-dis- 
ciplined are the happiest. 


Most people can be trusted. 
If and when a new world organization is set up, Canada must 


be sure that she loses none of her independence and complete 
power in matters affecting this country. 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


wo WwW 


Disagree 
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I feel confident that I can have a personal influence on 
what is done in this society. 


It is better for a society to have a large number of dif- 
ferent religious denominations than to have just one large 
one and a few small sects. 


The greatest goal man can strive for is to understand fully 
the general laws of the universe and those governina his 
own behaviour in society. 


If a change in society will benefit most people in the long 
run, it should be made even if it hurts many in the short 
run. 


One can never feel at ease on a job where the ways of doing 
things are always being changed. 


If one thinks a little, one must admit that it can be 
proven that there is no God. 


I set a high standard for myself, and I feel others should 
do the same. 


I am able to do things as well as most other people. 


Technical change and automation are happening too rapidly 
these days. 


One should concentrate on the present; the future remains 
uncertain. 


These days a person doesn't really know on whom he can 
count. 


Nothing in life is worth the sacrifice of losing contact 
with your family. 


A person should obey only those rules and requlations which 
seem reasonable. 


The greatest degree of self-expression and gratification to 
members of a group can be achieved through discipline and 
self-control in the group. 


It seems to me that other people find it easier than I do to 
decide what is right. 


Change in itself is always a good thing for nothing can be 
worse than stagnation. 


I sometimes find it hard to be myself in this day and age. 


Strongly Agree 


1 
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Strongly Agree 


A lasting world peace can be achieved by those of us who 
work toward it. 


I analyze the motives of others to see how well I can under- 
stand them in terms of general ideas about why people behav 
the way they do. 


One should be guided by ideas of justice and charity in one's 
daily behaviour and not be too much concerned about one's 
Own personal interests and security. ] 


Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and let 
tomorrow take care of itself. ] 


. A man should obey the laws no matter how much they inter- 


fere with his personal ambitions. ] 


. A person should be undivided in his loyalty to his family. ] 


. If I had to go to a doctor or lawyer, I would prefer some- 


one who is not a close personal friend of mine. ] 


. Most of the ideas which get printed nowadays aren't worth 


the paper they are printed on. ] 


Church membership and attendance offer an opportunity to 
formulate good social relationships and to establish one- 
self in the community. ] 


One of my greatest concerns is to be my own boss in as 
many aspects of life as possible. ] 


Technical change and automation is a good thing, on the 
whole, even though it often interferes with the interests 
of the workers. 


With everything in such a state of disorder it's hard for 
a person to know what are the right rules to follow. 


I often do whatever makes me feel cheerful here and now, 
even at the cost of some distant goal. ] 


To compromise with political opponents is dangerous because 
it usually leads to the betrayal of your own side. 


The best standard to apply to any goal or ideal is: Is it 
practical? Will it work? 


I enjoy thinking of new examples to illustrate general rules 
and principles. ] 


Nowadays it is difficult to distinguish between good and bad 
conduct. 1 
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I've never deliberately said something that hurt someone's 
feelings. 


It is very important to me to get ahead in life. 


Religion provides answers to problems of meaning which 
science will never be able to solve. 


I sometimes feel that I am about to go to pieces. 


There is a power greater than man, which some people call 
God and some people call nature. 


Anyone can rise above circumstances if he tries hard enough. 


I prefer letting things happen without worrying ahead too 
much, rather than planning everything carefully. 


Quite often I have been keenly aware of the presence of 
God or of the Divine Being. 


When I get used to doing things in one way, it is disturb- 
ing to have to change to a new method. 


There's very little we can do to bring about a permanent 
world peace. 


That which is distinctive of a people should be safeguarded 
at all cost - even if it means breaking off relations with 
other people. 


Strongly Agree 


] 


It is not enough to believe that time will take care of things; 


one must actively intervene to get things done. 
I would prefer a job where I could plan my work in advance. 
Unquestioning obedience is not a virtue. 


The greatest disadvantage of discipline is that it inhibits 
the expression of a person's full personality. 


No one understands you as well as do members of your own 
family. 


A trade union should never ask its members to strike in 
Support of other trades, but should call strikes only for 
causes that will benefit its own trade. 


. I wish I could have more respect for myself. 


. In making decisions, I prefer to determine my position 


myself. 


. I'm sometimes irritated by people who ask favors of me. 


1 
] 
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w |Undecided 
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In this section, we would like to ask you about your job and how you feel about 
the work you do. Please circle one number only for each question, when it applies. 


What is your present job? Please write in the exact title (and grade, if any). 


(CARD 5) 
(5,6) 
How many years have you held this job? 
(Write in) (7) 


What was the last job you had before you took your present job? (Please answer 
all sections) 


(a) Exact title 


(Write in) (8,9) 


(b) What was the type of business or firm in which previous job was held? 


(Write in) (10,11) 
(c) In what city or town was it located? (Write in) (12) 
(d) How many years were you in this job? (Write in) (13) 


What was the first full time job you ever held? 
(a) My last job was my first full time job. _ Check if this applies to you. 
(b) The exact title of the first full time job ever held? 
(Write in) (14,15) 


(c) What was the type of business of firm? 


(Write in) (16,17) 
(d) In what city or town was it located? (Write in) (18) 
(e) How many years were you in this job? (Write in) (19) 


How many times have you changed jobs since you left school? 


Never. dou cecad’ Kiar Acted ] (20) 
CCE wcatratie sis aris aoe wer toes 2 
IWIES ie lege see oe i Te 3 
Jaree “tines 21) 21 se 8 4 
KOU? CIOS (oleae eel eee 5 


Five or more times .... 6 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 
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What was your father's main job or tvpe of work during most of his lifetime? 
(Please write in as specifically as you can). 


Do you expect to remain in your present tyne of job all your working career? 


(a) 


Yes”. 


Now we 


(b) If NO what type of job do vou expect to get? 
title and the kind of work it involves. 


“all 
i) 


e a 


Please write in this job 


C21, 22) 


(23) 


(24,25) 


When you think about taking a job in another plant or company, what do vou think 


is the most important consideration? 


Higher pay and henefits. . 
More interesting work. .. 


More security. . Ree soa Ae 
More control over my work nace and quality . 


Better chance to use my abilities. 
Better opportunities for advancement . 
A greater sense of accomplishment. 


] 
4 
rs 
.4 
5 
is 
7 


How many times have you been unemployed for more than a month since vou first 


started to work full time? 


What is your yearly income from your present job, before deductions? 


Once . 


Twicesm, 


Three 


times. . 


Four times . Cae 
Five times or more . 


Never. 


] 

2 
ee) 
are 

5 

6 


Remember 


that this information will be strictly confidential and you as an individual 


cannot be identified with it. 
Under 
$3,000 
4,000 
5,900 
6 ,N00 
7,900 
8,000 
9 ,NND 


Teil enous 
3,999.5. 
en RS be 2 aes 


Pe ares 
= BS O9ULONF ee 


mee eh aie 
=''8 999) 
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10,900 or more... 


Does your wife/husband have a steady naving job? 


Yes, full time . 
Yes, part time . 


NG ues 


I am not married . 


WONDOPWNH — 
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(28) 
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How many persons (other than yourself) depend on you for more than half of their 
support? 

NOG Lee ee tes Gos as ] (30) 

OE ORB ee LP hast pce at aa 2 

LL Re UR. bn” Orns ee oe 3 

CIOS? Ree, Re IA i lo ere? 4 

POU Rae rass seis oh da eae 5 

Fi Veo moreno ee 6 


If your wife or husband works, please indicate what her or his yearly income is. 


Under $ 1,000 - 
1,000 - 
2,000 - 
3,000 - 
4,000 - 
5,000 - 
6,000 - 
7,000 - 
Over 10,000 . 


ad ek Se L (31) 


PySSOS CARH AE Taek 2 
a cs Bt Bes Ee Be 1 3 
S500 WA, CATS Lee, 4 
eee a Re 5 
OEE RI cares Re 6 
ByO9Ne CAS Te eee ? 
FPL be RR ae 8 
PM SeP 67% lS el et eh oP ie 9 


Taking into consideration all the things about your job (work), how satisfied 


or dissatisfied are you with it? 


Veny dicsatistied ieee... cone. erie . ] (32) 
rarrily dissatisfied Fiey Seay .te Wee cue 2 
Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied . . . 3 
rairty satisfied... —ieraeg Le sie 4 
Very ‘satisfied % ti |, ORs femmanee be. od 5 
About how long have you been with the company? 
Less than onevyear! 2 24'G0.Onh i ee 1 (33) 
A pre eed MPN Sie eres hada” Cee ge hh ak, ang Ee 2 
More than 3, but less than 6 years... 3 
oe 9 years... .” 22h Va skew aie gear, 4 
More than 9, but less than 12 years. . . 5 
Lei 1S years WGC 2 aie oo cs, dua Blows 6 
Over 15 years. atk eek. 2260R0k. le fae 7 


For how many years have you been working in the type of industry you're working 
in now (for example, you may have worked for more than one company all producing 


the same product or related products)? 


LOSS NAN CONG YER. wo «saan hee mie | (34) 

De YS ok we 5 4 oy de eh arn A hw 2 

More than 3, but less than 6 years... 3 

He PaOMyVEaT Shoe! hte ae Ve Ok BGs, hi, 4 

More than 9, but less than 12 years. . . 5 

Reet Srycarse Gy. WoT ee Bek ce ge 6 

ONCE SPORTS. Gye: wens oe. pt) at oalea nd eevee i 

What are your chances for promotion in your job? 

Very=good. 62008 220,724.82 1 (35) 
BOOd, 2Ue Gus cku abc haw eet 2 
Fadyeveeeeys..ao. 428g gee 3 
POOte BOGY 200. 4.28.58 ca aie 4 
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How satisfied are you with the following aspects of your job? Please circle one 
number only for each aspect depending on how satisfied or dissatisfied you are 
with it. 


very fairly 


not 


fairly 
dis- 


very 
dis- 


satisfied satisfied certain satisfied satisfied 


1. The conditions under which 
you have to work (lighting, 
ventilation, etc.) ] 2 


2. The opportunities for ad- 
vancement in your job. ] 2 


3. The recognition you get 
from your job. ] 2 


4, The amount of pay you get 
on your job. ] 2 


5. The amount of security you 
have on your job. ] 2 


6. Your control over the pace 
and quality of your work. ] ‘ 


7. The amount of decision- 
making and responsibility 
demanded by your job. ] 2 


8. The extent to which you can 
use your skills ] re 


9. The feeling of accomplish- 
ment from the work you are 
doing. ] “4 


10. The amount of contact you 
have with other workers on 
the job. ] 2 


3 


4 


a 


(44) 


(45) 


How satisfied with their jobs do you think most of the workers in this firm/company 


are? 


VOYPNS EC TE TISE 6d noe ec Rede 
Fair WWesataSined 26009. 408, cae as bs Ae ee 
Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied. . 


Fairly dissatisfied 


Yervadissatisfied =. «. +... 


aAPwoNn— 


(46) 


If you were asked to advise a young boy just graduating from high school with good 


marks, which one of the following would you advise? 


Would you advise him to: 


takecthe best job aval ableeae..” «sca ceeeeeeteee) ue eee 


To continue education through university? 


To train for a specialized occupation by apprenticeship, trade 


SCnoGlL©or bUSINGSS) SCHOO) 7s ties oe eee cee 


60 ef ee) Cm.) Oe” Se a rah Te 


ne 


718. 


13. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


Which one of the following comes closest to describing what you do on your job? 


Minding and checking 
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a continuous automatic process. .. 


Using tools to produce something that requires a lot of skill. ... 


Using and controlling a machine to do a job that requires a lot of 


deci sTons@andeskT Liornemyipay Leta tae, centr a ORME 
Using or tending a machine that does not require much skill. .... 
Always doing the same part of the job on an assembly line while 

other workers do other parts of the whole job. ........... 
NOU a “Producer lon workere epee wee ee Me WP BP SUeT 


How do you feel you are on the technical side of your job? 


Which of the following kinds of jobs would you consider ideal for yourself? 


A job where the way you do your work: 


Quite a bit below average. . 
A little below average... 
ADGUUER VEY Ades priest wae 
A little above average... 
Quite a bit above average. . 


C8: ae eae ee 


Is always the same. .... 


Changes very little... . 


Changes somewhat 


Changes quite a bit.... 
Changes a great deal. ... 


What do the members of your family think about your job? 


My family thinks that thi 


How does your family feel 


SabSe An excellent job 
A good®jobs << 
Bo tater jODe. aa 
A poor job... 
A very poor job 


about you working shifts? 


DRO MIO CEWORK.ESHTT ESS. fos sibs le 3 ss 
They like to have me working shifts 


OEP O58 Fe 10 


They don't mind whether I work shifts or not. . 
They don't like to have me working shifts. ... 
They dislike very much my working shifts. ... 


What do your friends outside of the company think about your job? 


My friends think this is: 


An excellent job 
AL dood i002, 2. 
A fair job... 
A poor Jobe. & = 
A very poor job 


os (On Ce ew 


OF wNM— 


(49) 


(51) 


(53) 
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Every person does some things better than he does others. Some are able to work 
better with machinery than with people - others are able to work better with 
people than machinery. How does it work out for you? 
I am much better at working with machinery than I am at working with people. 1 
I am a little better at working with machinery than I am with people... . 2 
I ama little better at working with people than I am with machinery... . 3 


I am much better at working with people than I am at working with machinery. 4 


Do you think that business for your company will be better or worse in the next 
few years than it is now? 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


Business widl-be a lot betten..<.. sacs & sale ] 
somewhat: bettercn. sc: es eae ree oe eee 2 
About the. SAMe aS ROW ee eege cous. Cae? cee aie a 
Somewhat WOrses. «<< sts~.0 6. ee) ae ee 4 
Business Wigsiibe a) lot worse... 0 ee aces 5 


Which of the following situations best describe the amount of contact you have 


with other workers on your job? 


(a) I work in a team or gang with lots of contacts with other workers ...1 (56) 
(b) . I work with one other person in frequent contact. ........... 2 
(c) I work alone, but in easy talking distance from other workers ..... 3 
(d) I work alone, but can talk with other workers if I shout. ....... 4 
(e) I work alone and cannot talk to others without leaving my job..... 5 
Do you and some of the other workers consider yourself a work group? 
YOS Us. eke oe 1 (57) 
OP Birgit emer te 2 
If YES, PLEASE ANSWER THE NEXT 5 QUESTIONS. 
If NO, TURN TO QUESTION 92. 
How many people are there in your work group? 
2met Sa DOODLG ¢ ao «en sue ee 1 (58) 
Pinte Te OOD LO) soe od cae sats a 2 
1 Dace LA apeOD 1G cs.5 + “ee See 3 
Dee LUapeOple. su. a ue Meo 4 
2..0r More peqpievic <p. es 5 
How long have you been working with this group? 
Less Chan li yvGareca wontons etter ane 1° (59) 
1 eee Vers Oo ore Rear acre ee ee = 
More than 2 years, but less than3..... 
3c A VORVS tr aeem et 5) ols co@ uae omen eee ana 4 
More than 4 years, but less than5..... 5 
5. years Of TORGCR <=. (ice) eee cee 6 


89. 
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Do you feel that you are a part of your work group? 


oe 7. € Oe oe Cr « Ce 


Would you mind being separated from your present work group? 


Yes, Very. mucha +s. < testa be bo 1 (61) 
b CLG OO Gs NTR pg a pce a a 2 
NO, NOL Fealiv. 8. eee. 3 
NO, NOC AC Give 5.0 408 sib ces 4 


Which of the following statements best describes your work group? 
(a) My work group is a cheerful bunch who have a lot of fun together. . 1 (62) 


(b) My work group is a close-knit group of friends who can rely on 


each others hetpreven gutstdethe job..." s ©) Cee eee ee és, 
(c) My work group works together very well and all try to do the best 
they can to reach their common production goals every day ..... 3 


(d) My work group is very competitive, each one minds his own business. 4 


How much time do you have during working hours to talk to other men? 


Penave no Time at al yo ee 1 (63) 
DVHave COUSTTALIC CIMe . . ce nae cet 2 
I have about enough time ......... 3 
PiNavey LOG UCT CiMe occ. . cos. cnet 4 


Can you do the work on the job and keep your mind on other things most of the 
time or not? 


OF COU cas ica 12 cae aoc eae RT 1 (64) 
SOlle Le S. a oriccahcutcieckas Meceartae 2 
SEVMhem a. ese tao e ful panes 3 
NEVEV a a7) crc. et a went tne 4 


Is yours the kind of job in which someone would have to take your place if you 
had to leave your work for half an hour or so, or could you let your work go 
for half an hour and catch up on it later? 


Which one of the following statements comes closest to describing how you feel 
about your present job? 


My Job 1s\ interesting nearly, git Wie time. aaa se ka we st ee 1 (66) 


While my job is interesting most of the time, there are some dull stre- 
Bones UDO NC MLN ar ee eee a ae me. a. ek ie eine Bh cinetch ts 2 


There are a few times when my job is interesting, but most of it's 
Drechyrdinl anc MONG tCUS Cem goo Mego ed ee a el alin tne ate oot 5 3 


Myton 3s commlelely cul }) ance mono COn0US. <0 eee so. ec ad ala oe leans, Sanseas 4 
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96. On an ordinary workday, do you have to make decisions on your own when you are 
carrying out your tasks, or not? 


RUT CET sche s A caf coo hiek "amc 2 Gane ] (67) 
SOMELIMES «. tbe ey st ofan & 2 
DELCO a: t.ch mu) ced fe oe 3 
NOVEY cero. © baneSeithe Sartre’ 


E. The following questions deal with your company, the management and your super- 
visors. Remember that you as an individual will not be identified. Your responses 
as an individual will be treated as strictly confidential, and will not be dis- 
closed to anyone. Again, please circle one number only for each question. 


97. How do you think your firm or company compares with others as a place to work? 


It is a better place to work than most. .... 1 (68) 
[tis aboutssS sdO0G.AS MOST ee ee i 2 
It is a worse place to work than most ..... 3 


98. As compared to other firms in the industry do you think your firm is: 


One of the most modern firms in this industry ... 1 (69) 
MOG MOCGEH COM ais ta | aes loa ee ie era a oe a 
LESS MOGOK Coat WIGS UHM aa cok cabcwis act ok mel ee dun a cl 3 
One of the most backward firms in the industry. 4 


99. Do you feel your firm is more interested in cutting costs than it is in the 
people who work for the Company? 


The Company is much more interested in cutting costs than in its people. 1 (70) 
Somewhat more interested in cutting costs than in its people...... 2 
Equa Livointeres ted simi bOth ao. 62k ee ee 3 


Somewhat more interested in its people than it is in cutting costs... 4 


The Company is much more interested in its people than it is in 
CULE IGM COSCS ata veer rack ca, oka ve a Se ME EPS WN Seg we Ae i 5 


100. Do employees usually have to fight for what they get in your Company? 


Ch Tati eae ie aa ale 1 (71) 
SOMGC INES ease Pals «Se 2 
SOL. We wate e es we ai See 3 
REVORS -. iE. Mammcee ee oe cele. 9 sine 4 


101. How do you feel about big companies in general? 
Big companies are bad ........ coy (72) 
Big companies are goods... .. cttemeetet « “4 
Big companies are neither bad nor good . 3 


102. How well do you feel your firm is managed? 


Not managed well at all. ... 1 (73) 
Not managed very well. .... a 
Fairly well managed. ..... 3 


Very well managed. ...... 4 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


Tey. 


108. 
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Which one of the following factors would you say is most important to you in your 
relationship to your Company? 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


The material benefits I get from my job (such as pay, security, etc.). 1 (74) 


My relationships and loyalty to the men who work with me and the 
Conbany.Ltse lt a, amt Cea lah Ul detain yeliay, Php bunny reat © #y 9, «)' eC 


The sense of fulfillment and accomplishment I get from my job itself, 
quite apart from such things as security and wages ...... ‘ ; 


The feeling of being a part of a concern that is trying to achieve 
certain goals and that I am contributing to reaching these goals... 4 


How mug influence do you and workers in general have on the way the plant or firm 
is run? 


Rilot ene slew ae ee To -625) 
SOMO te -camanmer eer sores BO scan ae 2 
Very (EUbEl eG. occ: cecastonn ene ae 7 
NONG casa Succi ee ecu cine este: ee 4 


How much do you know about how your job fits into the total overall technical 
operation of this plant? 


Acqreat ‘deahes scaa ma. agoee We at 76) 
Quite a. DTh e.0.esc) seen tanee 2 
SOUIC: edee ots. ashmaresshs Tue Sune 3 
Pisa] Uitte hs cite Sal BS ecas. hcautan aan 4 
Not. much at all. os... .cces 5 


Vere oftenen Beetotine es 584 bk GY?) 
Outten Of ten? esrc. Kanes eh Sie Ss 2 
SO@TCOM. Ul aieco4 eke cae csaeen ee 3 
NOVGr 4.8, Beds 5 cuny aa” aloes” ake 4 


THE FOLLOWING EIGHT QUESTIONS ARE ABOUT YOUR FOREMAN. IF YOU DO NOT HAVE A FOREMAN 
PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS ABOUT THE PERSON WHO MOST CLOSELY SUPERVISES YOUR WORK. 


How long have you worked under your present foreman? (CARD 6) 
Bass Cs name eyGa tee a. 0: is dine « Pk eae ee ee 1 (5) 
bs SAE VOARS Both, ccs. «6.9. wen ee cg NO si ees e 
More than 2 but less than 3 years ..... 3 
Sines ORCS Bata on etuvei oul mute eet eae ak ale a 
More than 4 but less than 5 years ..... 5 
5 years. or longer. << % Ganon ade no ¢ 6 


When your foreman wants you to do something, how does he usually let you know 
what is wanted? 


SIMPLY RSG LVS ME nite Se ee gl 8 beats 
Fete  memihele wills 6 «ar ellh se 6 ence BS 2 
Explains to me why he wants it...... 3 


Do you feel that your foreman is a part of your work group? 


Yes, he really is a part of our work group. bo OW) 
Yes, he is included in most ways but not all. Pe 
Yes, he is included in some ways but not in others 3 

4 


No, he is not really a part of our work group . 
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110. Does your foreman supervise you closely or does he leave you much on your own? 


He supervises very little; I am definitely on my own. ..... 1 (8) 
A little supervision; I am pretty much on my own. ....... 2 
A moderate amount of supervision ...........4...e.4.6.6 3 
Fairly’ close’ supervision’. % >. “s S82 ents SPP Sai ieee eee) 4 


He supervises very closely; he doesn't leave me on my own. ... 5 


111. How good is your foreman at getting people to work well together, getting indiv- 
iduals to do the best they can, giving recognition for good work done, letting 
people know where they stand, etc? 


Very "good as IOLUh iy Ee wy. 1 (9) 
Good 28/4, O68, CS 808 WSs 185, * 2 
AVGPAQG sc ei .e ee ee te a ee 3 
Poors: HEX YR, SPORw TTA: TINA 3 4. 
Very: poor™.. 75%. 2 4) eee 5 


112. How good is your foreman at planning and scheduling the work? 


Very*qood’< 7.0. eee 1 (10) 
GOOd Sea ca a ee ee 2 
Average 2. ye, Se, COUN | 3 
Poors: 7.52 Few, "Pee 4 
Very PO0te. 1 cane ee 5 


113. Do you feel foremen in this firm are just doing what they are told and do not 
have much say in what should be done? 


They Nave.a great deal of say... .., cose. oe Lies 
they*have*quite*abit of say. oo see ree a 
Phey: have-some sayin. oo ee ee ee ee ee 3 
Whey navela li tGle’SaVuc, see ls ie eee eee 4 
They have very little or no say at all. ..... 5 


114. From where do you get information about what is going on in your firm? (Check 
as many as apply to you) 


From a separate information department (publishing 

magazines ;*builetinss @te:) <5 4 e Saeee ee Lieu on 
Through the local union officers. ........ 
From thea sanervisore. co.) ccc een ear eae 
Direcely “fromemanadement 9, <<. 0l0 ee eee 
From the men with whom you work ......... 
TCO NOL egetrany stcronmacions <2) cen te ue eee 


115. How satisfied are you with the amount of information you get about what is going 
on in your Company? 


NOt? Ver? Satss i. (cu om ee ces ye ee a eee ee Le 4) 

Somewhat Satistred 27. OF Vel RAP RM RP SIGT SSK |) 2 

Fairly satistied. ... <u. CS c.c ) Spee me oe 3 

Very Saris tlede meu ham tee tie ee ene 4 

116. Do you recieve information in advance about any changes that affect you or your 
work? 

AlWayssce cs Meee Cet eee. Tt CFS) 
USUaULVictiras ch co. atte! ope ee 2 
SOLGOIL. cteate ire Tato ets susan mir mene 3 


Px 


Li}. 


118. 


119. 


0. 


12% 


122: 


123. 


~ £530 


Before we come to the last section, we would like to ask a few questions about 
unions. Please circle one number only for each question. 


Which one of the following four statements comes closest to your opinion of 
labour unions? 


(a) Labour unions in this country are doing a fine job. ........ ] 


(b) While they do make some mistakes, on the whole labour unions are 
detng Nore:good! than haviithae ae ek SU Pan Wot QA AY 2 


(c) Although we need labour unions in this country, they do more harm 
tna. good ‘the waythey. are run now, WG... ok ke ee ek 3 


(d) This country would be better off without any labour unions at all . 4 


Is your firm unionized? 


NGS") Cickaee Ml cilet fy ates Meee meen ] 

NOVAS. 54. WON AT QO 2 
Are you a member of a union? 

NOSice Petra. xa yt -Caueeits cl re gna ] 

NO.0. quyriayte! ray oe Go pe 2 


Which one of the following statements comes closest to your views on responsi- 


bility for decisions about change? 
Management alone has the responsibility to make these decisions. .... ] 


Management alone has the responsibility to make these decisions but it 
snould«consuit.with the unions, onwworkerGaede. 5...» » byes ls wus 2 


Management does not have the responsibility to make these decisions 
alone, the Unions have an equal responsibility and decisions should be 
MACS COP LNGG Oks, soy shwege.. Bekncuiiuis ist Fe fal “ce eet sted) kgs ke raneey dee, ole Ce 3 


Management and the unions cannot decide these matters alone; the workers 
affectea by, the change should have. assaying. die shawn? Ale Site « 5:0 4 


How many of the last three meetings of your union's local did you attend? 


I attended none of them. ........ ] 
Piattendedtonescaoxe .) Li. Waka BSN ..oe 2 
bya Chended two: scent oes RRR OE ROG 5] 
Leattended:all three, es. Jon '@. Wee 4 


How much do local union officers care about workers in your firm? 


Myo timmaisrnot unionized os o6 6s |e is ] 
Theva cares very) MUCHO? ALRee SS 4 2 
Quitevacloticad. « » @ = jo set Be RE et 3 
Hh Om NN at ake ale kode Lex tei oa Sabo eset eee we cee 4 
Very da ttle. ans th. 146A. GR stated RPA 5 
NOoteat a@lis « o ..0 a. & wheter ee tela 6 
Have you ever been a steward in a Union? 
TOS ONCE 5.6 him ue Ae we eee ] 
VES EMCEE. Unie hat cute Metiee anne 2 
VES Many. CAMES aaa, <0 o < ee 3 
NG, alts Biehl oka aie Raab eypheyien oe 54 4 


I have never been in a Union. . 5 


a ee 


124, How much say does the union have in how this firm is run? 


Mi@NV 7 MUU Gilg eee ctbaehcs fotae tare elute as eran et (23) 
OuttewasuDit. eval. ter tai Lats aett. Fone 2 
SOU alsdot diac ley sve) a cere ee ee ation wwe 
VAYY ATEGI Gas 3) se alee cues eee kel oneal . 4 
Nonesia teetrl Loyturceere: pet rict Sake eats surie.t 5 


My firm, 1s: not unionized .-. 5 « 2 ie 270 


125. In your opinion, how good are local union officers at fighting for the interests 
of workers? 


Veryigood satay Seat ou a itt h,.1 (24) 
Good itt uss ao aeeeel?. weols. Gt. be S seg. 2 
Fale? S Ce. ¥idieei sore Manintre nate | eee ie 3 
Poor tw X09 tether. Oc) dTattew enti ay ai, 4 
VGny POON: ©.) Sthiags iansbeas Ghote o: lu, se ae 2 
My firm 1s not unioniZe@di.repime. ere? au 6 


126. (a) Would you say labour-management relations in your firm are mainly marked by: 


GOTH CEUs, \9i Sam: he) vaest wea eva eae ] (25) 
or 
CO=OperatiOn aacue ss) else sien.n ons eee 2 


(b) How do you feel about that? 
T Chi nkeltaS a 000d tninda ean. ola (26) 
I think it is a bad thing. TESS 
I think it is neither good nor bad ord! 


G. Finally, some questions about change. On the inserted sheet, we describe a 
change that has recently been introduced in your Company. Please read this 
description carefully before you answer the following questions. 


Most of these questions deal with the particular change described on the inserted 
sheet. Please keep this in mind when aDaNer Ng: Circle one number only for each 
question. 


127. When the Company introduced the change, were the workers given any cplanatton of 
the reasons for the new set up? 


We were given full explanation of its reasons ........2.. 1 (27) 
Some explanation 5 bc a aig as: MAR III I ce ia catalase tees <a: “a” ca: xl Seo hae te a 
We were given very little or no explanation of its reasons. .... 3 


128. In your opinion, how basic or important was the change as it affected the jobs of 
most of the workers in the firm? 


It was a very basic change that greatly affected the jobs of most of the 
workers! inthe Firm,» o ean e ns ca GRIM Ses 0. aor ee ee 1 (28) 


It was a medium change that affected the jobs of the workers somewhat, 
butanot drasticallyic io .4: «ub osunct eof Ce i ee a 2 


It was a very small change that only slightly affected the jobs of 
MOSE<wOYKers: . 5 pws a oo MORO<g HOE » 2) oie as PM a Acro wnt oi ines seh aman 3 


129% 


130. 


Sts 


132. 


133: 


134. 


T35: 


136. 


137% 
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Would you say that from your point of view the change on the whole has been: 


A good thiidusms seg. sco ck & ce we ] (29) 
Subd Thingsaehte Fee ko) s ao 6 aes 2 
Neither one way nor the other. ..... 3 


Do you think the change was necessary to make the Company more efficient? 


Yes... . tetSabtes emits «6 <5 es bose 1 (30) 
2 


NOW WE WANT TO ASK YOU A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT HOW THIS CHANGE AFFECTED YOU YOURSELF. 


Has the change made any difference in your work? 


It has made no difference in my work. ........ 1 (31) 
A ALCeleudst ferencenin’ mygWOrkenums tah. 6 se es 2 
SOMe. Gls Terence, emo WObKaw oss % Sls 4 eal w las 8 3 
Quite a lot of difference in my work ......ee-. 4 


It has made a great deal of difference in my work. . . 5 


Do you think you have better or worse chances for promotion as a result of the 
change? 


BOE tA ie sues Ceiba) So ose es ee | (32) 
Not affected or about the same ..... 2 
WORSCus ech. eet eres «os tanked 3 


Do you have fewer or more contacts with other workers on the job as a result of 
the change? 


Fewer: CONLAGES LS: been ree boee eeneedes ] (33) 
Not affected or about the same ..... Z 
MOY ENCONTACES. 4 art of weds ors ho hoes set 3 


Do you have more or less responsibility in your job as a result of the change? 


MOTearesponeinl LILY: 4 sae 45x 2 eee 1 (34) 
Not affected or about the same ..... 2 
Less responsib Witys) aa cen. ae et <b 3 


Are you in general more or less satisfied with your job than you were before as 
a result of the change? 


MOneaSata SLO think ts fal ute Tee ose Ne SG ] (35) 
Not affected or about the same ..... z 
LOSS SAGAS TA CAuaurewindade eas nel See katie ee 3 


Are you more or less satisfied with the closeness of supervision of your job as 
a result of the change? 


Mone ssat iS Find ecus tad von abriene? adas ] (36) 
Not affected or about the same ..... 2 
ESS Sd vis (LOU ine bee ee ee ae ects 3 


Are you more or less satisfied with the management of the firm as a result of the 
change? 
Moressatistied sty asa: a 24 ef at- fares sd ] (37) 
Not affected or about the same ..... 2 
bess satishiedes aves. as ge efanese pens g 


138. 


EA Ee 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 
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Do you think you have more or less security in your job as a result of the change? 


More. securttys mame  .) v 's-la ee teliseae cat = | (38) 
Not affected or about the same. .... eee 
FassiseCurity, cite se cis ee se ce Se ee 


Are you more or less satisfied with your pay as a result of the change? 


More satisfied. .... PEE Le Oe nr Hig ey (39) 
Not affected or about the same. ........2 
ece: sata S fied. eye ee ach ee eae ws ee 3 


Do you have to pay more attention to the work you are doing as a result of the 
change? 


Have to pay more attention to my work. .... ] (40) 
Not affected or about the same. ........2 
Can pay less attention to my work. ...... 3 


How did you feel about the advance notice of the change? 


We were given no advance notice ........ ] 
The notice was early enougob......... we 
The notice was not early enough ...... 5 


How did you feel about the information given to you about the change before its 
intoroduction? 
We received no information. ..... alee ] (42) 
We did not receive enough information .... . 2 
3 


We received enough information. .... 


Did the workers affected by the change participate at all or have an influence in 
making the decisions about the adoption of this change? 


Vest. “HON gr) Ma Ft ra) Tae sam), 3 RIM OF EH U0 (43) 
Oana ec te ea nna) oie nn ete been ce arene ae 


If it would not make any difference in the pay or security of your job, would 
you like to see your job become more highly automated? 


Ti'wotkhd, Tike: TE veryaich ss. 8.295 48. Wim tenes AR 1 (44) 
It doesn't matter much one way or the other. ..... 2 
I qould“dishikerreUveryemci. ©. 55 8 32 e 2 Bee 8 


If some change in your work required you to learn new skills through retraining, 
which one of the following would you do? 


Take a course at night at your own expense learning the new skills. | (45) 
Take a course only if management would pay part or all of the cost. 2 
Prefer not to retrain even if you have to look for another job. . . 3 


If some change in your work meant that you would lose your job, which one of the 
following would you do? 


Accept this as a fact of life and look for another job. ..... ] (46) 
Complain -to"management*“and “the-UnTON. 99. 2. ee se ays 
Participate in-a«strike against*the Company... . 7 .-. 45.4 =e 8 
Huvt, the. 4ob for: anothera:-:. vse eee Na mer eee ot eh 4 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


182. 
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If some change in your work required you to relocate or transfer to another plant 
in your firm, which one of the following would you do? 


Mrateter LO-che other wants tera a ae oc wate cats oh iw ie ren ee te oe, gs ] (47) 
Complain to management but probably accept the transfer. ........ 2 
Complain to the union and, if necessary, participate in a strike against 
THESCOMMPANVs = 4 s 6 bb be est we ett Se ee aa ek oat: dows 3 

Not transfer even if it meant I would lose my job. . ..... +2 « e « 4 


If some change in your work meant that you would have much less security in your 
job, which one of the following would you do? : 


Stay on the job, and adjust as well as you can. .... +. + +e ses ] (48) 
Stay on the job, but complain to management and union. ......2 
Stay on the job, but start looking for another job. .......-. 2 
Take part in a strike against the Company ....... + 2s ees 4 
Quit the job forranethepend avécunnte saya aft 994+ us whee al edie agle 


If some change in your work made your job much more routine and monotonous, which 
one of the following would you do? 


Stay on the job, and adjust as well as you Can. ... +... +e ees ] (49) 
Stay on the job, but complain to management and the union..... 2 
Stay on the job, but start looking for another job. .......- 3 
Take part in a strike against the Company ..... Re er ee 
Quit the job Tor another, — 5 .teel was ueoe Sao s «<8 ee ew es 5 


If some change in your work meant that you would have much less contact with 
other workers on the job, which one of the following would you do? 


Stay on the job, and adjust as well as you can. . . 1. + e+ e+e ees ] 
Stay on the job, but complain to management and the union. ... . 2 
Stay on the job, but start looking for ANOTHEL ORs 0 es sens 3 
Take part in a strike against the Company ....-.+-+-+-s-s 4 
Out. the On TOY anOtner. 56.4. se 6 ue eae 5 


If some change in your work meant that you would have much less control over the 
pace and quality of your work, which one of the following would you do? 


Stay on the job and adjust as well as youcan. .. ~~. + +s ses | (51) 
Stay on the job, but complain to management and the union... «s° - £ 
Stay on the job, but start looking for another job... ore 
Take part in a strike against the Company... ++ +++ ize . 4 
Mitemes ton Ton aOTNeY. ws 6) 4 sr te 3b le Ce re” Senha S ae 


If some change in your work meant that you would receive quite a bit less pay in 
your job, which one of the following would you do? ae 

Stay on the job, and adjust as well as youcan...... tae (52) 
Stay on the job, but complain to management and the union. . 
Stay on the job, but start looking for another job... ahi ace 
Take part in a strike against the Company . «2 1. ses se ees 
Quit the job for another. ......-.-. eels Oe ir a ee 


ONPwnr-- 


153. 


154, 


Too: 


156; 


187: 
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If some change in your work meant that you would have much less responsibility 
in your job, which one of the following would you do? 


Stay on the job, and adjust as well as you can. ...... Ae AE 
Stay on the job, but complain to management and the union..... 2 
stay on the job, but_start. looking for another. job. 9 ee 3 
Fake*part ‘inva strike-against “the “Company”. 2 eee, MOY, ole Bg 4 
Qurtathe job *for*anothers ¢ s.) #2 = 2) hee cove ¢ eto 


If some change in your work made you much less satisfied, on the whole, with 
your job, which one of the following would you do? 


stay on the’ job,” and adjust as’ well“as you can: °°. 2). © See Colm ] 
Stay on the job, but complain to management and the union..... 2 
Stay on the job, but start looking for another job. ........ 3 
Take ‘part ina’ strike against the Company 2°)2. 2", 80) Sry m0, 825 4 
Quit*the job ‘for ‘another: -.”. .". =. Poe ae ee me es eee ee eet, Wie € 5 


On the whole, did you find the questionnaire interesting? 


Very interesting: 900883, Sag] 
Fairly interesting. .... “4 
amis TY nce Lt sane ere ae 3 
Very "dult® «205 25, O06 weer 4 


How long did it take you to fill in the questionnaire? 


One“"hour tor less! ¢ ey sete eee. Ve’, ook, BOT. a! Jey 
More than 1 hour, less than 1-1/2 hours .... 2 
More than 1-1/2 hours, less than 2 hours. ... 3 
Mores than co nouysecue: ee. wee 7 Veer ee, 4 


a a a a a RE ee eee 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH AGAIN FOR YOUR TIME AND CO-OPERATION. 


(56) 


APPENDIX C 


SAMPLE OF CHANGE EVENT 
(Inserted in Questionnaire for Oil 1) 


In 1967, Oil 1 constructed Complex No. 1 at its Refinery 
as part of a modernization program. This complex integrates several process 
units, some of which are new additions, and combines them into a complex 
with central controls. It also includes a computer which will control part 
of the production process automatically. Complex No. 1 started to become 


operational early in 1968. 


In answering section G (starting with question 127, in the middle of 


page 31), please keep this change event in mind. 
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APPENDIX D 


LETTERS TO RESPONDENTS 


Letter accompanying questionnaire. 


First reminder (postcard). 


Second reminder (letter). 


Final letter to respondents of 
selected companies. 
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1. Letter Accompanying Questionnaire. 


University of Toronto 


Department of Sociology 
563 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto 5 


May 24, 1968 


Dear Sir, 


The enclosed questionnaire is being mailed to 5,000 Canadian 
industrial workers in six different industries. Oil 5 is one of the 
firms selected to represent the oil industry. .We have discussed 


this study with Mr. » President of Local sthesOr 1: 
Chemical and Atomic Workers. International Union, as well as with 
Mr. » Manager at the . Refinery. Both have given 


their approval and co-operation to the survey. 


We should like to make an appeal for your personal co-operation. 
We feel that this is an important opportunity for working people in 
various industries to express their opinions and attitudes towards their 
place in industry. We urge you to use this opportunity. Remember that 
your views will not be identified with you as an individual, but will be 
kept strictly confidential. The number on the front of the questionnaire 
is necessary for the distribution and collection of questionnaires going 
out to workers in the different industries. By checking off the numbers 
of returned questionnaires we are able to send reminders only to those 
people who have not returned theirs. After the information has been 
transferred to IBM cards, the questionnaires are destroyed to ensure 
anonymity. 


We ask you kindly to fill in the questionnaire - tonight, if 
possible - and return it to us in the enclosed stamped envelope as soon 
as possible. So far most people to whom we have mailed the questionnaire 
have co-operated by completing and returning it promptly. 


Thank you very much. 


Sincerely yours, 


Jan J. Loubser 
Associate Professor, 
Project Director, 


Task Force on Labour Relations 
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First Reminder (Postcard) 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Toronto, 
563 Spadina Avenue, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 
About a week ago we mailed a questionnaire to you. 
Although we have received most of the questionnaires back, 


some are still outstanding. 


The success and meaning of the study depend on all 
people sending back the questionnaire if possible. 


If you have already returned yours, please accept 
our thanks. 


If you have not yet returned yours, please do so 


tonight if possible, or as soon as you can. 


We look forward to- receiving your completed question- 
naire and want to assure you once again of our appreciation. 


Sincerely, 


Jan J. Loubser 
Associate Professor 
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2 Second Reminder (Letter) 


Uninersity of Toronto 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
863 SPADINA AVENUE 
TORONTO 5 


June .13, 1968 


Dear Sir: 


We have not yet received back your Task Force on Labour 
Relations questionnaire which we mailed to you two weeks ago. 


We once more appeal to you for your cooperation on this 
imporfant study. Recent events in the field of labour 
management relations show again how important it is that we try 
to understand the problems involved as best«as we can. You can 
make a contribution to this understanding by filling out the 
questionnaire. By finding out how the people most directly 
affected by these problems feel and think about them we might 
be able to solve sone of them eventually. 


We think you will find the questionnaire interesting and 
well worth the time it takes to fill it out. However, if you 
are unable to complete it, would you please be so kind to mail 
it back to us in the stamped and addressed envelope provided ? 
But please make an effort to complete it. 


We assure you of our sincere appreciation of your contribution. 


Yours very truly, 


2 


ey se 


4 


Jan J. Loubser, 
Project Director 


JIL:hrl 
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4, Final Letter to respondents of selected companies 


University of Toronto 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
863 SPADINA AVENUE 
TORONTO § 


‘June 20, 1968. 
Dear Sir, 


It is now about a month since we mailed to you a questionnaire for 
a study we are doing for the Prime Minister's Task Force on Labour Rela- 
tions. In the meanwhile we also have sent a post card and a letter asking 
again for your participation oe¥ the return of the blank questionnaire. 


Since we have not received the questionnaire back, blank or completed, 
we are wondering whether you ever received it. We are most anxious to have 
your participation and would be willing to send you another questionnaire 
if you have misplaced the one we previously sent to you. If you still have 
the questionnaire we would like to make a final courteous appeal for your 
participation. We now can tell you that the number on the questionnaire 
is no longer necessary since we have the other questionnaires in and will 
not be writing to you again. You could therefore remove the number and 
send us the questionnaire if that was the reason you were reluctant to com- 
plete it. Similarly, we will remove the number on the new questionnaire we 
send you if you want us to do so. In this way you could be sure that the 
questionnaire could not be identified as yours. 


If you wish another questionnaire to be sent please check here. [| 


If you do not wish to participate in this study, we would be very much 
interested in learning your reasons since it might help us interpret our 
results and evaluate our methods. If so, would you please comment freely 
and fully on your reasons? We would appreciate your frankness on the matter. 


Comments: 


(Use the back of the sheet if you need more space) 


We should like to know your age and education if you don't mind. Please 
write in the numbers in the box to the right. 
Age MEL 
No. of years of education (see) 


We enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope for your convenience. We 
would be most obliged if you would return this letter to us with your comments 
and, if you are asking for a questionnaire to be sent, we want to thank you 
warmly for your participation. 


Associate Professor 
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APPENDIX E 


ATTITUDES DES TRAVAILLEURS DE CERTAINES INDUSTRIES 
A L'EGARD DES PROGRES TECHNOLOGIQUES ET DES AUTRES 
CHANGEMENTS SURVENANT DANS LES ENTREPRISES 


RESUME 


Cette étude avait pour but principal d'étudier les corrélations entre 
les réactions devant les transformations industrielles et divers aspects des 
rapports entre le travailleur et son travail, et l'organisme au sein duquel 


il est employé. 


Les données ont été rassemblées au moyen d'une enquéte effectuée par 
correspondance. L'échantillon final comprend 2,832 travailleurs directement 
affectés & la production, main-d'oeuvre spécialisée et agents de maitrise 
appartenant & dix-sept sociétés canadiennes choisies dans six secteurs dif- 
férents de l'industrie: automobile, produits chimiques, équipement électri- 


que, produits pétroliers, imprimerie et acier. 


L'analyse portait sur deux catégories principales d‘attitudes a l'égard 
de l'évolution industrielle. La premiére catégorie avait trait a la percep- 
tion, & l'appréciation et & la réaction par rapport & des événements qui, 
dans chaque société avaient marqué un veritable changement. la seconde caté- 
gorie portait sur les réactions vis-a-vis de conséquences, hypothétiques 


mais définies, que 1'évolution industrielle peut entrainer, telles que le 
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recyclage, le déplacement ou la prise en charge de certains frais personnels 


occasionnés par ces changements industriels. 


Nous avons rapproché un certain nombre de facteurs généraux ou liés au 
travail de ces deux aspects différents de la réaction & l'égard de 1'évolu- 
tion industrielle. Nous avons d'abord examiné les tendances générales du 
travailleur ou ses aptitudes psychologiques au changement. A partir de la 
nous avons étudié les attitudes du travailleur par rapport a4 son traveil 
(satisfaction ou aliénation d'tordre intrinséque et extrinséque). Puis nous 
avons considéré la situation du travailleur sous des aspects plus diversi- 
fiés, tels que sa qualification professionnelle et la place de la technique 
dans son travail. Ceci nous a conduit 4 considérer l'importance de certains 
facteurs liés & la nature de l'entreprise ou de la société ainsi qu'aux 
relations du travailleur avec l'organisation. kEnfin, nous avons examiné la 
réglementation du travail et l'influence de celle-ci sur la fagon dont le 
travailleur verra et acceptera les transformations industrielles. Pour cha- 
cune de ces relations, nous avons cherché & déterminer le rdle des variables 


sociales que sont l'4ge et Ll'instruction. 


L'importance relative de ces facteurs varie énormément. Les tendances 
générales, les aptitudes psychologiques au changement ne s'tapparentaient pas 
aux perceptions ou aux appréciations des transformations effectives mais 
elles étaient étroitement liées a une prompte acceptation des diverses con- 
séquences de l'évolution. On a trouvé un lien plus étroit entre l'attitude 
du travailleur vis-a-vis son emploi (satisfaction ou aliénation & l'égard de 
son travail) et la fagon dont il réagissait au changement. On a trouvé que 
ceux qui étaient satisfaits de leur travail étaient plus favorables au chan- 
gement, estimaient qu'ils en étaient informés suffisamment 4 l'avance et 


étaient préts & en assumer certains frais. 


~ AD 


L'une des constatations les plus importantes, en ce qui concerne la 
qualification professionnelle, a été que la gérance et les contremaftres 
étaient de loin les plus favorables aux changements et les plus prompts & 


en accepter les conséquences. 


Parmi les nombreux facteurs qui cnhervtennene dans les relations entre 
la direction et les travailleurs, l'idée que ce dernier se fait de son em- 
ployeur détermine la fagon dont il réagira & l'égard du changement. Ceux 
qui sont bien disposés seront vraisemblablement en faveur de 1'évolution 


industrielle. 


Le climat des relations entre la direction et le travailleur s'est 
avéré tres important. Les travailleurs qui y voyaient un esprit de collabo- 
ration signalaient, plus volontiers que les autres, l'aspect positif du chan- 
gement et se déclaraient plus disposés a& en accepter les conséquences. En 
outre, ce climat influait sur tant d'aspects des relations entre le titulaire 
et son travail (attitude vis-a-vis de son poste et de sa société) que nous 
nous ‘ommes efforcés de le cerner de trés pres dans l'examen de chaque atti- 


tude. 


Sur le plan social en général nous avons trouvé que 1'age et 1'instruc- 
tion constituaient des facteurs importants en ce qui concerne les attitudes 
et la réaction a l'égard du changement industriel; on notait que les plus 
jeunes et ceux qui avaient regu une meilleure instruction étaient aussi ceux 
qui considéraient ces changements d'un oeil favorable mais qui, le moins 


volontiers, acceptaient d'en assumer personnellement les frais. 


L'analyse a révélé de fagon évidente qu'il faudra entreprendre une 


étude, bien congue, de nombreux cas pour déterminer et évaluer le role et 
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les conséquences de tous les facteurs étudiés au cours de cette enquéte. 
Toutefois, dans un domaine ot l'on n'a procédé & aucune recherche analogue, 
nous sommes conscients que cette étude est trés utile puisqu'elle a identi- 
fié et examiné quelques-uns des principaux facteurs de la fagon dont les 


gens réagissent a l'égard du changement industriel. 
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